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NATURAL TITEOSOPHY. NO. NIL. 
MORAL DISTINCTION. 

It is an interesting inquiry ; Is the law, which 

distinguishes between moral right and wrong, 

a principle of natural ‘teligion' 

and designs are blamed, and oth- 


that some acts 
Where is the standard of 


ers are approved t 
of moral good and evil? Is 


blame and merit ; 
Is itthe law of 


it the revealed law of God! 

. ee ee 
the statet Is it the law of custom anc the re 
sult of education? It is obvious, on reflection, 
that this standard-law must exist t man, im the 


sory structure of his mind. fle is so constitute d 


that certain actions are immediately and invol- 
condemned. 


and 
the 


untarily justified, and others are 
laws ; 
the law of custom is often vicious , and 
prophet Ezekiel represents that some of the 
* statutes 


Kings and states have enacted bad 


* of God, given to the Israelites, were 
‘not good.” We are not, however, to under- 
stand that the law of woral distinction can have 
been derived from any other source, than from 
nature was 


man’s given 


God wrote it onthe tablet 


God. Every law of 
him by his Creator. 
This law was given previously 


Without 


been un- 


of his nature. 
to that written upon tables of stone. 
the former, the latter could not have 
It would have been an unintelligible 
and The 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
Thou shalt honor thy father 


d erstood. 


dead letter. written law enjoins ; 
H 


Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor 
and mother. Now unless man previously knew 
what Jove is, and what it is to Aonor father and 
mother, the injunction must have been unintelli- 


gible. And 


sentiment /o a 


unless there had been a natural 


e the thing enjoined, it could 
not have been fastened upon the heart as aduty. 
The law of moral distinetion, therefore, must 

Itisthe dictate of his moral nature ; 
The 
ence is plain, that the law of morality isa 
octrine of It cannot be the 
mere authority. If God 


which the consciences ol 


in man. 


t must have been the work of God. 


Ail at 


natural religion. 
result of command 
things to be done for 
men can feel no respect, there Is no propriety 


Itis beyond them ; 


in the commandment. above 
and has no adaptation to their 


He has 


. 4 ce 
first endowed man with arationa! and moral na- 


their faculties 


ease. God eannot do such a thing. 


ture, and then 


adapted all his injunctions to the 
8 isceptibilit es and powers of this nature. ° That 
was not first which is revealed, but that which 
is natural, and afterward that which is revealed. 
It is acontroverted question; ‘Is utility the 


standard of the right? It would be, perhaps, 


1 sufficiently correct answer,to say ; that in re- 
gard to God, was; but in regard to man, that 
itis not. We will endeavor to explain. Man, 
¢ sO cunstiteced, that he immediately and 
without the prospect of consequences, approves 


righteous and condemns others 


is wicked, it is manifest that he does not judge 


law of utility. He often forms his judg- 


t instanter, before anv consideration of con- 
sequences; and it isa strong judgment, never to 
ve reversed. The principle of utility, therefore, 


icts no partin such cases. Itis not even rec- 


rized, or thought of. 
But why is itthat man was endowed, by his 


creator, with this sentiment of moral dis- 


aivine 

tinction’? Was it not for the promotion of Ats 
fare? All the other sensibilities and facul- 

ties of human nature, were implanted in it, for 


The benevolence of God dictated 
It must, therefore, have dictated che en- 
with a 


this purpose. 
them. 
nature ; 


dowment of man with a moral 


conscience: an impulse of moral judgment. 
human welfare. 


God 


endowment promotes 


his 


Virtue is useful; and doubtless, gave man 


this endowment on account of its uéilily. 


‘ 


tis important, moreover, to re mark, that s« 


far as reason acts in the formation of moral 


judgments; so far as reason is a constituent 


principle of human conscience, utility as the 
standard of virtue. Why isitthat the customs, 
of revenge, of war, of slavery, of intemperance, 


of profligacy, are accounted immoral and crimi- 


t J 


nal? Itis on account of their mischievous ten- 
dency. ‘They are destructive of human life and 
happiness. The obvious fact is, that the moral 


impulse goes bul litile ways. It starts the dis- 


tinction between moral right and wrong, but it 


to make the distinetion of them only 


Within very narrow limits. Judged by the law 


of unpulse alone, what moral evil is 
? e ‘ 

Does not} ny} ilse ustify it? 
And jud 


mental feeling alone, how much of evil 


there in 
Atleast 


reven Le 


to a certain eXtent. 


ged by this senti- 
would 


be fuund in slavery, intemperance, unchastity. 


and ambition’ If there might be found some 


wickedness, yet the amount would be but small. 


In order that the moral turpitude of these things 
be apparent, reason must bring in her account ; 


in Opposite columns, the use and the 


showing, Pt 


harm; the good and the evil, and striking the 


balance between them. There can be no law, 


extending to all cases whatsoever, for man’s 


observance, without the action of human rea- 


on. Reason must caleulate the consequences. 
\ et reason has no feeling ; no sensation of right 
and wrong; and reason alone can be no moral 


lard. Conseience, to bea rule of life, must 


( ine in itself two principles ; the moral sen- 
ul reason. If simple moral feeling only 
were the 


standard of right and wrong, the con- 
sclences of What one 
The dif 
of conscience result doubtless, 


\val degrees of enlightenment, ob- 
tained through thy 


~ ager 


all inen would be alike. 


man justified. all ; 
rant justified, all men would justify. 
ferent dictates s 


from the une 


icy of re 


a people In & SAVave gt ile 


ason, 


Among 
the rules of morality 
principle of 
placable and bloody rey 


stand chiefly on th 

} impulses, Im- 

*engze iS a virtue For- 

ive »[e ora : ~ } i? 

giveness degrades rather than elevates. Cruelty 
and oppression are justified, it in prot 

proportion 


Bi 
“d, and 


as reason becomes enlightens its d 

er »nle SR rece 
nent enlarged, the moral law js mor 
= 
extended and 


Livens 


and nore 
) " 

Philanthropy for 
S, disinterested affection, and 
quire the el 


perfected. 


purity ac- 
‘aracter Of cardinal virtues. 
As the 


. Standard of morality must be 
in his . 


Conscience 
ments, the mora] im 
found that this st 


| in man : 
which consists of two ele- 
pulse and reason ; it will be 
andard is 


: most perfect among 
‘ose men who are the ; 


pai : most enlightened : who 
an rations 
‘but estimate the tendencies, to good and 


evil, of ; 2] 
all the unpulses, passions, customs and 


Whence is it | 


| prejudices which spring up and prevail: who 
| most correctly calculate the consequences of 
| moral practice. We speak with very little, 
| either of meaning or of truth, when we say 
that certain things are good of themselves ; and 
of others, that they are sinful of themselves. 
And our speech is little better when we affirm 


that the injunctions given to Adam, to Noah, to 


| 


| Moses, constituted a perfect code and standard 
The obvious fact is, that these 
Even the Dec- 
It does not 


of moral law. 
are but fragments of that law. 
alogue is no other than a fragment. 
specify and enjoin all the duties of life; nor 
specify and forbid all the iniguities of life. 
Who would be instructed by the Decalogue to 
understand that intemperance is a sin; or that 
slavery is a sin; or that extortion isa sin; or 
that war is a sin?’ One commandment says ; 
‘Thou shalt not kill;’ but it was not under- 
stood to signify the sinful character of war. 
Another commandment says; ‘Thou shalt not 
commit adultery ;’ but there is noone of the ten 
‘Thou shalt not commit fornica- 
the 


which says, 
tion.” The 
bearing of ‘false witness against a neiyzhbor, 


ninth commandment forbids 
but neither this or any of the other nine, forbid 
all kinds and degrees of the violation of truth. 

It is questionable whether from the whole of 
the Old Testament a perfect and complete mor- 
Yet God has not 
The ele- 


These elements 


al code could be selected. 
left 
ments of it are in every man. 


men destitute of such a rule. 


of moral distinction and excellence were em- 
bodied in Jesus Christ; the light of men; the 
light, 


every man who cometh into the world. 


a measure of which enlighteneth 
And it 
made 


true 


is God’s law. He ordained it when he 
This view 
? The 


Gentiles, which do, by nature, the things con- 


man in his own image and likeness. 


was entertained by the apostle Paul. 


tained in the [written] law, though they have it 
not, are a law unto themselves; and they shew 
the works of the law written upon their hearts ; 
their consciences continually either accusing, 
Ane 


thus, from the beginning of the world, has * the 


or justifying both themselves and others. 


wrath {the disapprebation | of God been revealed 


from heaven against all that is unrighteous and 


ungodly in the conduct of men; who know 
their duty, but forbear to do it. 6. ¥. 
For the Register 
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FAMILIAR REFLECTIONS. 
There is a little pride which people take in 


being ultra. ‘QO, he is extravagant; that is his 


hobby,’ is the constant ery. I believe every 





man has a hobby, and if an innocent one, am 
willing to have him ride it; if not, let him look 
out, or he may be thrown. I know a man, who 
had a very temperate hobby, which he rode very 
intemperately, that would not permit him to use 
vinegar for food. You will see a man here, who 
puts on a very sanctified air, when he does any 
thing, and who is forever telling you, how bad 
he was once, and perhaps he does not wish you 
to add, ‘how good fe is now.” ‘Then you will 
find a man, whothorouchly despises every thing 
like cant, and accordingly would not allow any 
person to relate his experiences. Some forget 
that itis rather like the Pharisee, always to asso- 
ciate With those who were always good, and 
net be aware that others may reform. Others, 
who have reformed late,take pride in their reform 
and are forever casting slurs upon their neigh- 
bors, who were never known to sin. ‘This man 
boasts that strong drink never crossed his lips, 
and that one will tell you that he never yet was 


} 


carried home intoxicated, and his bosom friend 


claims for himself the honor of never going out 


to dine withont getting into what others would 


call a beastly state. You will meet people now 
and then, who never employed a Doctor in the 
world, at the next door you will find a neigh- 
bor of his, who has had a great deal of sickness 
and is forever informing you how many times 
he ‘ has been given over by Doctor this or that,’ 
and yet has always recovered. Sometimes you 
find people who look upon the gloomy side of 
every thing, and appear to delight in worrying 
,all their friends by saying that ‘it is the storm- 
iest spring they ever knew.’—I know a man 
with a much happier disposition, whom you may 
meet almost any day with his umbrella, and who 
as certain as you do, salutes you with— pleas- 
ant day,sir.’ He, who last week was though, by 
his friends an incorrigible drunkard, upon whom 
argument upon argument has been thown away, 
you will hear to-morrow perhaps, abusing A B 
ind ©, for not signing the pledge; and my 
friend opposite is ready almost to throw off his 


coat, and box with you, if you dispute the rea- 


sonableness of his views upon the Non Resist- 


ance question, tee ire ful, if vou area reforin- 


er, not to be too much in a hurry > you may ex- 


pend your reform too fast. and your Charity 


may soon Ure, if you give to all, who eal] upon 


you for aid, with a lavish hand. I may have 
I dey endent. 


It is very natural for one not to care 


made a mistake in trying to be too 


about pub- 
lic opinion, and one does not care to be eered 
for ‘ backing out ;’ but Jet us be honest by fore be- 
ing determined. It was much easier; 


for the 
reed to bear the gale than it was for the oak. 
Our mothers and aunts do not know that they 
are quoting a saying as old as Horace, when 
they wisely repeat to us children—* Moderation 
in all things.” They are, and old as the saying 
is, I fear we have all to learn how to put it in 
practice. 

Yes, in our moderation even, we may be too 
zealous, and thereby step over one puddle into 
another. He who never gives toa beggar at 
the door, from principle, may send the beggar 
to steal from his neighbor, and be the unwitting 
cause of sending him to the Flouse ot Correction, 
also. You forget that the world needs different 
sermons from those our grandfathers heard; do 
not then be forever hammering upon the same 
If this 


Sin was the most glaring two years ago, it is not 


subject, for people know that by heart. 


now, and others will come in the course of ten 
years, which we think slightly of now. Suit 
yourself to those about you, and for the reason 
that you would not wear your old coat, because 


it is o] . 
"ts old, do not always say the same thing, be- 


Cause you aly ays have said it. 

| And now in your moderation be not intemper- 
ate. ; os j 

| ate. If your ftiend troubles you by being so 


| provokingly punctual, that you miss him, when 
‘an accident has detained you for five minutes on 
lthe road, let me beg of you not to keep him 
‘waiting an instant, unnecessarily, beeause you 
‘have made it a rule never to hurry. 

| It then we take delight in any thing wrong, 
‘et us do so no more, but give up at once and 
acknowledge the error. If we think others not 
quite zealous enough, let us look about and see 
if we are, not doing harm, when we think we are 
“doing right and in our ‘ Moderation in all things,’ 
let our moderagion be moderate, and only be ac- 
‘tive in doing good when we have found out what 


jis good. c. E. B. 


For the Register. 


FAITH. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—lI have read, with some 


disappointment, the communications you have 
‘published on the subject of faith. One main- 


(tains that faith and believing are different ;—that 


belief is not faith ; that faith is a mere intellec- | 


tual effort ; and that there is such a thing as be- 
heving with the heart. Whatis meant by the 
last assertion 1 know not; and must leave it to 
those who make it to explain and illustrate their 


meaning. ‘These persons do, indeed, refer to 


the Apostle Paul in support of such a strange | 


position, when he says, ‘ with the heart man be- | 


But the Apostle 
Are they aware, that the 


lieveth unto righteousness.’ 
needs explanation. 
Greek word rendered in this verse fAeart, often 


signifies mind—understanding , &e.?: And would 


' 
not either of these terms be a more inteliigible | 


rendering of kardia in this verse’ Inshort, every 
attempt to show that érue faith is something dif- 


ferent from true belief, | consider not only use- 


less, but positively injurious to the humble in- 


quirer after truth. 
When I was among the Orthodox, (for I was 
brought up among them, and received their dog- 


inas,) nothing puzzled me more, than their va- 


rious—opposite—and often contradictory defi- , 


nitions of faith. I little though, after I had seer 


reason to renounce the principles of orthodoxy, 
that I should have seen among Unitarians an 
attempt to mystify the word faith, and to make 
it something different from and superior to be- 
lief. IT believe every attempt of this kind can 
result only in’ perplexing and confounding the 
mind, 

Let us ask then what is faith in common lif 
[tisbelief. Ifa man say | have faith in such a 
one ;—what does he mean, but that he believes 
what he asserts. What then ts the faith of the 
It is the belief of the Gospel and 
God, 


Christ; that 


( rospel t 


nothing more. To have faith in and 
Christ, is to believe in God and in 
is, to believe what the scriptures testify con- 
Faith, then, 


‘ther more nor less than belief; and every at- 


{cerning God and Christ. is nei- 
ttempt to make it more, is to mystify it, and * to 
}darken counsel by words without knowledge.’ 
lIf it were necessary,I could eusily justify this 
{observation by an appeal to the use of these two 
terns in the seriptures. And if any one is dis- 
| posed to dispute my definition, T will, with your 
, permission, show, from an extended reference 
ito the scriptures, that faith and belief are con- 
veruble terins, and may generally, if not inva- 
lriably, be used the one for the other. 
But it is supported, that faith is vastly more 


Indeed ’ 


lieve the testimony of one who tells him that his 


efficacious than belief. Ifa man be- 
house is on fire, will he sit still, without any 
‘effort to extinguish the fire, or escape from the 
danger ' If aman believe the Gospel; that is, 
‘if it be behef, and not a mere educational opin- 
jion, will he not obeyit? Ifaman truly believe, 
|that unless he repent, he will perish for ever, 
| would he not repent? 
| Faith, or belief, is one of the most powerful 
influence is 
Let us 


inot then confound the seeker after truth, by 


principles of the human mind. Its 
‘felt in every department of human life. 


metaphysical distinctions, and the jargon of the 
‘schools. It was this practice that introduced 
the vast system of error, that is now so popular 


and so prevalent. PISTIS. 


For the Register. 
PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE. 


Whatever may be the strength of a man's 


| mind, his reasonings upon the infinite will al- 
, ways lead him into more or less apparent con- 
This is as true of reasoning in 
What can be 


' more contradictory than to say that when a point 


tradiction. 


|mathematies as in Theology. 


lis in a line it is six inches from it, or that one 
quantity is twice as large as another when nei- 


{ther is anything? Yet these propositions can 


ihe proved without any sophistry by mathemati- 


cal reasoning, and what is more extraordinary, 


‘all mathematicians firmly believe them, and 


practically act upon the supposition of their 
! 


| trath. 
In like manner the very arguments which as- 


sure us most firmly of God's Omniscience, as- 
‘sure us of the contrary fact of man’s freedom. 
| The 
jhave in vain endeavored to show how the two 
could be reconciled, how the actions of a free 
agent would be foreknown. Their eflorts are 
‘as fruitless as though they strove to grasp the 
winds, or check the swell of the tides, for they 
strive to make the finite comprehend the infinite. 
lu vain do they say that God foreknew by sight, 
that the future is to him present. The contra- 
diction does not lie in the manner of his know- 
ling, but in the fact that he knows at all what a 
‘free agent will do. 

Seeing then that the apparently contradictory 
‘facts of man’s freedom and God’s omniscience 
do exist, so that the reasoning which proves the 
|latter implies the former, we must not over- 
throw the conclusions of piety by the arguments 
| of conscience. Even when our own sins have 
| brought upon us suffering it is the providence of 
|God to which we must in humility bow. 

Nor should we deceive ourselves with names 
|interposed between us and our Father's hand. 
|It is in vain to say that a thing is effected by 
j}general laws. That, which moves andacts, is 
living and free. Hath a law life or freedom? 
No.—God acts, and the laws of Nature are 
merely expressions of the manner in which he 
Nor did he ever decide (to use human 
speech) upon a course of action without fore- 
seeing all its consequences. Before his word 


acts. 





Most certainly he would. | 


greatest wits of past and present times | 





gave birth tothe universe he foresaw all the 
consequences of the law of gravity a thousand 
fold more miuutely than Newton or Laplace.— 
The laws of nature then, are laws of particular 
Providence, and so far from Providence having 
no special designs in anything, it hath a spec- 
ial design in everything. Nota particle of air 
vibrates with the chirping of the su mmer even- 





ing cricket but it moves in a path and with a 
| motion specially designed for special purposes. 
| This is an overwhelming conception for the hu- 
/man mind, but to deny its truth is to deny (in 
| the results of the denial) the being of God and 
| the freedom of the human soul. 

He then,who says that in a certain fatal acci- 
dent Providence had no particular design, utters 
| what may by sound deduction lead to blasphe- 
' mous folly. For all motion is the act of God; 
| if then a rock fails upon a man without any par- 


| ticular design, God does what he did not mean 


| to do. 

| Itis true that we cannot tell what the pur- 
| poses of Providence may be, and in very many 
“cases it is great folly to attempt it. ‘To call ac- 
,cidents judgments for sin, or to think that God 
always gives temporal rewards for virtue, to as- 
sume the post of interpreter of his will,and thus 
assume that we know as much as he, this would 
But although 


we know not what the purposes of God are, yet 


indeed be impious and foolish. 


both sound reason and piety teach us that each 
| event of life is from his purpose and his will. 
E. N. P. 
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New York, August, 28, 1844. 


I noticed your remarks relative to Congrega- 
tional singing; and feeling a deep inierest in the 
subject, have taken the hberty to express my 
own view, through the columns of your paper. 

It is probably very pleasing to many of the 
old school of Unitarians, to find the primitive 
usages of the church again coming into favor, 
but it appears to me, that there is at the founda- 
tlon a very great mistake in this matter. 

The points urged are genezally these ; that 
the congregation is enabled by song to join in 
those services which should come from the heart; 
and that the performances of paid singers ure 
nut from the heart: that the service becomes 
a mere lip service, without use for religious pur- 
poses. 

I would say in reply, that the better the mu- 
sie may be, the more the soul is elevated. I 
have felt more devotion in listening to an organ 
well played, than in joining with any choir my- 
self. Nature is perfect, and the soul desires 
The 


divine melody raises our souls to God ; and can 


something as near perfection as possible. 


it be supposed that such an effect can be produc- 
ed by promiscuous singing? Again, a good 
singer places himself in the midst of a congre- 
gation, adopting this inode of worship, and while 
perhaps his soul soars to worlds above, in his 
devotion and love of religion, he finds it 
very soon brought down again by a dreadful 
This 


destroys all hisinterest, and he is inclined to 


diseord in his immediate neighborhood. 


leave and seek some place, where perhaps the 
But ] 


think that good music elevates the soul, and un- 


promiscuous singing may be better. 


less the general singers take a great deal of 
practice, they are very liable to make it Jad; to 

| say nothing of the objections you urge in regard 
to ‘the desire to do well.’ 

If the singers of a church practice together, 
they form virtually a volunteer choir, and might 
as well have a place for themselves, as to be 

_ scattered all over the church, and thus they 
would as far as they are concerned be free from 

| any unfortunate discords which might meet the 
ear. I believe volunteer choirs have met with 
but very little suecess, and I have known of a 
great many failures in the course of my own ex- 
perience. 

I should suppose that the better the music, 
the more holy would be the feelings of the list- 
ener, and though the performers took no inter- 

| est therein, they would conduce to form a melo- 
dy sufficiently sweet to cause a forgetfulness of 
the world’s toils and cares. As well might the 
organ be banished from the church because it 
The religion is in the musie and 
not in the performer. 


has no soul. 
We might as well go 
back to the Quaker form of worship; for if it 
is necessary for each singer to be religious by 


singing—why is it not necessary for each one 
to be religious by praying and preaching. Do 
away with one, and you might as well abolish 
the other. 

You say it is best to try the experiment.— 
This is wise, for if the result should be the 
same as in one church of our denomination, in 
this city, my desires would be very much grati- 
fied. 


It is to me a great pleasure to attend services 


at a church where the best music is paid for ; 
to hear the organ filling the whole building with 


delicious melody, and bearing the soul almost 


away tothe other world. I should say that 


very little could be said by those in favor of this 
proposed change, unless their souls were dead 
;to melody. Leaving this matter, to understand 
| the views of the supporters of the new systein, 


! [remain Yours, &e. H. 





THE MINISTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Sir, L take it upon myself to say, that in no 
| country in the world, upon either continent, can 
there be found a body of ministers of the gos- 
pel who perform so much service to man, in 
such a full spirit of self-deninal, under so little 
encouragement from Government of any kind, 
and under circumstances, always much straiten- 
ed and often distressed, as the ministers of the 
gospel in the United States, of all denomina- 
tions ! 

They form no part of any established order of 
religion ; they constitute no hierarchy ; they en- 
joy no peculiar privileges—in some of the 
States they are even shut out from all participa- 
tion in the political rights and privileges enjoy- 
ed by their fellow-citizens ; they enjoy no tithes 
—no public provision of any kind. And except 
here and there, in large cities, where a wealthy 
individual occasionally makes a donation for the 
support of public worship, what have they to 
depend upon? They have to depend entirely 
on the voluntary contributions of those who 
hear them. 

And this body of clergymen has shown, to 
the honor of their own country, and to the as- 
tonishment of the hierarchies of the old world, 
that it is practicable in free governments to raise 





| ° . 

\and sustain a body of elergymen—which for de- 
| Votedness to their sacred calling, for purity of 
life and character, for learning, intelligence, pie- | 
{ty, and that wisdom which cometh from above, 
|is inferior to none, and superior to most others, 
by voluntary contributions alone. [Webster in 
| the case of Stephen Girard’s will. 





THE DIVINE APPOINTMENT OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN MINISTRY. 

Now, I suppose there is nothing in the New 
| ‘Testament more clearly established by the Au- 
thor of Christianity than the appointment of a 
Christian ministry. The world was to be evan- 
gelized, was to be brought out of darkness into 

light, by the influences of the Christian religion, | 
| spread and propagated by the instrumentality of | 
‘man. A Christian ministry was therefore ap- | 
pointed by the Author of the Christian relig- | 
ion himself, and it stands on the same authority | 
as any other part of his religion. When the) 
lost sheep of the house of Israel were to be | 
brought to the knowledge of Christianity, the | 
Disciples were commanded to go forth into all | 





there, which has, through the day remained 
calm within, a quiet and steady principle of ac- 
tion, awakes and begins to agitate his bosom 
with more active emotions; and when, at the 
close of the letter, he comes upon a little post- 
script rudely printed, asking ‘father to come 
home soon,’ it calls to his mind so forcibly that 
round and happy face which smiled upon him 
from the steps of the door when he came away, 
that his heart is full. Hedoes not love these 
absent ones any more than he did before ; but 
his love for them takes a different form. Nor 


|is it that his affection is merely ina greater state 


of intensity than usual at suchatime. Itis in 
a totally different state ; different in its nature, 
and different, nay, the reverse in its tendency. 
For while love as a principle of action would car- 
ry forward to labor with cheerfulness and zeal 
for the future good of his family—love as a mere 
emotion, tends to destroy all his interest in going 
forward, and to lead him to turn around in his 
path, and seek his shortest way back to his 
home. He readily perceives this, and though 
the indulgence of such feelings may be delight- 
ful, he struggles to put them down. He sup- 


the cities, and to preach ‘that the kingdom of | presses the tear which fills his eye—folds up 


Heaven is at hand.’ 
svever should not receive them, nor hear their 
words, it should be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrha than forthem. And after his 
resurrection, in the appointment of the great 
mission to the whole human race, the Author of | 
|Christianity commanded his Disciples that they | 


It was added, that who- | his letter—spurson his horse, and instead of 


considering the state of emotion the one to be 
| cultivated, as the only genuine evidence of true 
love, he regards it rather as one to be controlled 
and suppressed, as interfering with the duties 
and objects of genuiue affection. 

Now the discrimination, which is the design 


should ‘ gointo all the world, and preach the | ef the foregoing case to set in a strong light, is 


gospel to every creature.’ ‘This was one of his 

last commands; and one of his last promises 
was the assurance, ‘ Lo, ] am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world!’ I say, there- 
fore, there is nothing set forth more authenti- 
cally inthe New ‘Testament than the appoint- 
ment of a Christian ministry ; and he who does 
not believe this, does not and cannot believe the 
rest. Itis true that Christian ministers, in this 
age of the world, are selected, in different ways 
and different modes, by different sects and de- 
nominations. But there are, still, ministers of 
all sects and denominations. Why should we 
shut our eyes to the whole history of Christian- 
ity’ Is it not the preaching of ministers of the 
gospel that has evangelized the more civilized 
part of the world? Why do we, at this day, 
enjoy the lights and benefits of Christianity our- 
selves? Do we not owe it to the instrumentali- 
ty of the Christian ministry’? The ministers of 
Christianity, departing from Asia Minor, tra- 
versing Asia, Africa, through Europe, to Ice- 
land, Greenland, and the poles of the earth, suf- 
fering all things, enduring all things, hoping all 
things, raising men every where from the igno- 
rance of idul worship to the knowledge of the 
true God, and every where bringing life and im- 
mortality to light, through the gospel, have on- 
ly been acting in obedience to the Divine in- 
struction; they were commanded to go forth, 
and they have gone forth, and they still go forth. 
They have sought, and they snll seek, to be 
able to preach the gespel to every creature un- 
der the whole Heaven. And where was Chris- 
tianiiy ever received, where were its truths ever 
poured into the human heart, where did its wat- , 
ers, Springing up into everlasting life,ever burst 
forth, except in the track of a Christian minis- 
try’ Did we ever hear of an instance, does 
history record an instance, of any part of the 
globe Christianized by lay preachers or ‘ lay 
‘teachers’? And, descending from kingdoms 
and empires to cities and countries, to parishes 
and villages, do we not all know that wherever 
Christianity has been carried, and wherever it 
has been taught, by human agency, that agency 
was the agency of ministers of the gospel? It 
is all idle, and a mockery, to pretend that any 
man has respect for the Christian religion who 
yet derides, reproaches, and stigmatizes ail its 
ministers and teachers. [Ibid. 





THE SCRIPTURES THE BASIS OF MORALS 
AND OF EDUCATION. 
In the next place, this scheme ef education is | 
derogatory to Christianity, because it proceeds 
upon the presumption that the Christian relig- 
ion 1s not the only true foundation, or any ne- 
cessary foundation, of morals. ‘The ground 
taken is, that religion is not necessary to mor- | 
jality; that benevolence may be ensured by hab- 
it, and thatall the virtues may flourish, and be | 
safely left to the chance of flourishing, without | 


Le 


touching the waters of the living spring of re- 


ligious responsibility. With him who thinks 
(thus, what can be the value of the Christian 


/revelation? So the Christian world has not 


| tion. 


‘called would be a fixed determination to go. 


very often not made in religion. But it should 
be made. Piety, if it exists at all, must exist 
generally as a calm and steady principle of ac- 
tion, changing its form, and manifesting itself 
as religious emotion only occasionally. The 
frequency of these emotions, and the depth of 
the religious feeling which they will awaken, 
depend upon a thousand circumstances, entirely 
independent of the spiritual condition of the soul. 
The physical influences by which we are sur- 
rounded—the bodily temperament—the state of 
the health—the degree of pressure of active du- 
ty—the social circumstances in which we are 
placed—the season, the hour, the scenery—a 
thousand things may, by the combined influence 
of some or all of them, fill the heart with religi- 
gious emotion—provided that principle of reli- 
gion be already established there. But we must 
not suppose that religion is quiescent and inac- 
tive at other times. Religion is, to say the 
least, quite as active a principle, when it leads a 
man to his work in the eause of God, as when 
in his retirement, it swells his heart with spirit- 
ual joys. ‘They are in fact, two distinct forms, 
which the same principle assumes, aud we can- 
not compare one with the other, so as to assign to 
either the pre-eminence. Neither can exist ina 
genuine state, without some measure of the oth- 
er. It is, however, undoubtedly the former 
which is the great test of Christian character. 
It is the former, which we are to strive to estab- 
lish in our hearts, and in the which we may de- 
)pend upon making steady and certain progress 
just in proportion to the faithfulness of our vig- 
i'ance, and the sincerity of our prayers. 

Butin point of fact, the attention of Christians 
in their efforts to make progress in piety, very 
often looks almost exclusively to the latter.— 
They think that continued religious emotion is 
the only right frame of mind—while the human 
mind is so constituted, that continued emotion of 
any kind, is consistent only with insanity. ‘They 
toil and struggle for emotion—but they labor in 
vain, for emotion of any kind, is just the very 
| last thing to come by being toiled for. The re- 
i sult is therefore, either a feeling of dejection and 
confirmed despondency—or else the gradual cul- 
tivation of a morbid sentimentalism, which has 
nothing but the semblance of piety. [Rev. Ja- 
cob Abbot. 





HEARING CHRIST. 


We should hear the Lord Jesus with resolu- 
i If he were now on earth, and should eall 
to any one of us; saying, ‘Come and hear me, 
fur | have that to tell thee which concerns thy 
salvation,’ the first thought of him who was 
lle 
would say, ‘I will go: nothing shall prevent 
ine,—no employments, no pleasures, no solicita- 
tions, nodifficulties. The Son of God calls me; 
God himselt calls me; and 1 must go.’ Thus 
we ought all to say ; thus we ought all to feel. 
A determined resolution to hear Jesus is the first 
step of believers toward Christian perfection. 
Their regard to the authority of their Master 
must exclude all wavering and temporizing.— 


thought ; for with that Christian world, through- | Knowing where to go for truth,—heavenly, 


out its broadest extent, it has been, andis, held 
as afundamental truth, that religion is the on- | 
ly solid basis of morals, and that moral instrue- 
tlon, not resting on this basis, is only a build- 
ing upon sand. And at what age of the Chris- 
tian era have those who professed to teach the 
Christian religion, or to believe in its authority 
and inportance, not insisted on the absolute ne- 
cessity of inculcating its principles and its pre- 
cepts into the minds of the young? In what 


age, by what seet, where, when, by whom, has | 
religivus truth been excluded trom the education ; Ul we have grown older. 


of youth? No where; never. 
and atall times, it has been, and it is, regarded 
as essential. It is of the essence, the vitality, of 
useful instruction. [Ibid. 


EMOTION AND PRINCIPLE. 

| Oneofthe most common religious errors of 
the present day, is the habit of confounding re- 
ligious interest with religious emotion. Interest 
\in religion is our constant duty. Emotion is 
one of the forms which this interest occasionally 
assumes. Now many persons contound the 
(two, and think thatthey are in a cold, stupid 


| State, unless their hearts are full of a deep, | 


overwhelming emotion. They struggle con- 


tinually to awaken and to sustain this emotion, | the high road of the world’s glory ! 
and are distressed and disappointed that they | 
They fail, for the obvious rea- | 


cannot succeed. 

/son that the human heart is incapable of long 
continued emotion of any kind, when in a_heal- 
thy state.” Susceptibility of emotion is given 
by the Creator for wise and good purposes, but 
| it is intended to be an occasional, not a habitual 
state of the mind. 

For example, a man loves his wife and little 
ichildren, and thinks that he may promote their 
| permanent good in the world by removing to a 
|new home in the West, where he can make his 
‘labors far more effectual in laying a foundation 


Every where, | Uons and excuses amount to refusals. 


saving, eternal truth,—we are not, from any con- 
sideration, to demur and hesitate; but we are to 
go directly. We are not to wait, when he calls 
for a season when it may be, as we think, more 
convenient for us to hear him. We are not to 
put by his instructions in faver of other ealls.— 
We are not to deter listening to him, till we can 
get more time, or ull we have thought a little 
more on the subject, or till we can get rid of 
some other engagements, or till we have in- 
dulged ourselves somewhat longer in folly, or 
‘These procrastina- 
They are 
so many neglects of imperative and all-impor- 
tant duty. 

And as we must not wilfully delay to hear 
|) Our Savior, su neither must we permit ourselves 
to be intimidated or seduced from hearing him. 
Should it so happen that earthly power is at any 
tume interested in forbidding our attendance on 
/our Master, we must be firm to resist earthly 
power, and dread no danger so much as that of 

disobeying him. Do we see the great and the 
| worldly pursuing another and a far diflerent 
| way from that which Jeads to the heavenly city 
and the feet of Jesus; and do they show off 
temptingly the force of their multitudes and the 
| splendor of their attire, as they march along in 
It will be 
well, if the glittering spectacle makes us 
thoughtful—well, if it teaches us the wisdom of 
‘contentment, and the still better wisdom of 
charity ; but fatal, if it deludes us to applaud or 
to follow those who compose it; for as we val- 
ue our allegiance, we must beware how we are 
awed by their numbers, dazzled by their array, 
oc led off into their train. Are we told that by 
adopting a truly Christian opinion or rule of ac- 
‘tion, we are departing from the way of the wise, 
lor the track of centuries? Jt will be sufficient 
| to answer that there is a wiscom which is _fool- 
ishness ; that it is our concern to hearken to the 


| for their wealth and prosperity than he can in| precepts of our chosen instructor, rather than 
|the home of his own childhood. He sets off, | $0 the mandates of custom or antiquity ; that we 
therefore, on the long and toilsome journey, to | seek not for what is old, nor for what is new, 


explore the ground and prepare the way for 
|them to follow. 
| the confines of the settled country, his mind is 
daily engrossed by his labors and cares. Now, 
‘he is toiling over the rough and miry road— 
| now hesitating upon the bank of a rapid stream, 
‘now making his slow and tedious way through 
|the unbroken forest, his mind intent in studying 
the marks of the trees, or the faint traces of the 
Indian’s path. During all this time, he feels no 
emotion of love for his wife and children, but 
| his mind is under the continued influence of the 
strongest possible interest in them. It is love 
| for them which carries him on every step of the 
|way. Itisthjs that animates him, this that 
cheers and sustains him ; while he perhaps very 
| seldom pauses in his labors and cares, in order 
‘to bring them distinctly to his mind, and fill his 
heart with the flowings of a sentimental affec- 
tion. 

At length, however, at some solitary post- 
office, in the cabin of a settler, he finds a Jetter 
from home, and he lays the reins upon his sad- 
die bow, and reads the welcome pages, while 
his horse, willing to rest, walks slowly through 
the forest. 

As he reads a sentence of the message which 
has thus found its way to him from his distant 
{home, his ardent affection for the loved ones 





As soon as he gets fairly upon | chiefly for what is ¢rue , and that we 


'nor fur what is in most repute, but first and 


must go 
‘for what istrue to him who is the Truth. In 
short, we must feel ourselves under an obliga- 
tiun to obey our Creator and our Savior at any 
hazard ; and must therefore arm our mind and 
heart, and be ready to encounter peril and make 
sacrifices. We are to hear the Son of God with 
resolution ; and so whatever may be our local 
attachments or temporal interest, if any portion 
of them or all of them must be left in order that 
that he may fullowed, we must leave them all, 
and follow him. 

This is the only consistent course, but not the 
most common one. There are so many, even 
of the well disposed ; who are swayed in the 
most important inquiries of religion and moral 
duty, by the authority of high places and great 
names, and ancient usage, and by what the 
world thinks, says, and does, that they who 
measure their opinions and conduct by the pro- 
posed heavenly standard, without timidly look- 
ing round to see how it corresponds with the 
standards of other men, appear, In comparison, 
a small band. Small indeed it is, but Oh! how 
noble—the band of those who having assumed 
the Christian name, never deny the Christian 
profession, nor shrink back from the trials of 
their faith, nor are turned by any obstacle from 








t ‘ 
heir duty—the band of those, who show their 
gratitude for the offer of divine instruction by 
confiding in it with their whole soul. and resol¥ 
ing to obey it With their whole strength. 

{Dr. Greenwood 


SPIRITUAL INFLUENCES, 

Though not fond of speaking personally of 
religious experiences, we do declare, and we do 
know, that the spirit of man may hold commu- 
nion with the spirit of our Father. Every im- 
pulse after holiness is the Spirit of God. Every 
‘sighing that cannot be uttered’ after the pure, 





the perfect, and the good, is the Spirit of God. 
Every devotion of our souls to things unseen 
and eternal, when solicited by things seen and 
temporal, is the Spirit of God. Every dictate 
/of duty is the Spirit of God. Every answer to 
| the prayer of a pure heart is the Spirit of God. 
| Every movement of disinterested love is the 
| Spirit of God. Every self-sacrifice for the sake 
| of justice or of mercy is made in the strength of 

Every inward hope, in this 


\the Spirit of God. 
| world’s darkness, and undying trast amid this 
| world’s deaths, is an inspiration from Him who 
is a very present help in time of trouble, a 
(spiritual intimation from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
_ofturning. The spirit that conforms itself to 
,the will of God, that removes from it whatever 
‘is alien to his nature, that puts away the defiling 
breath of the passions, that seeks Him by pray- 
‘er, by efforts of duty, by struggles of penitence, 
by resistance to al] sin by self purification and 
constant converse with His image in the Christ, 
that spirit mirrors more and more of the glory 
of God, feels more and more His power and 
peace within the soul, and receives of His full- 
/ness, and grows in His likeness, throughout 
| eternity. 
| If there are any to whom all this appears 
visionary, and who charge the religious mind 
with mysticism,—we are ready to bear our share 
of that charge; for thus far we confess our- 
selves to be Mystics. Yet, so far are we from 
holding it to be Mysticism, that we are confi- 
dent that nothing which sense perceives, or 
thought takes in, is so real, so enduring, so full 
of life, as this spiritual and imperishable con- 
nexion of the soul of man with the Spirit of 
God. This connexion, whatever may have 
been the inspiration of peculiar times, we now 
regard as part of the established providence and 
operations of our Father’s spirit. He gives of 
his Spirit, to all who observe the conditions on 
| which He has promised to pour out His Spirit 
upon them Nor pure mind ever sought Hii 
in vain. No erring heart ever turned to Him 
in penitence, and found no peace. Whenever 
our holier nature awakes to earnest action, God 
enters into the soul. Whenever prayer puri- 
fies our desires, and rectifies our estimates, and 
places great realities in spiritual lights, God is 
present with us. Every effort to sink our im- 
| perfections, and to feel purely, places us within 
| the affinities of His Holy Spirit. ‘There is no 
miracle in this. God reveals himself to the 
‘spirit that assimilates itself to Him, and seeks 
| Him by growing alike to Him. There are no 
limits to those spiritual communications. He 
| that asketh receiveth ; he that seeketh findeth ; 
, and to him that knocketn it is opened. This is 
| of God's grace; not now of miracle, but of na- 
jture. Weare His children, and in proportion 
jas we love Him purely and follow after Him, 
He reveals Himself to us. Revealing Himself 
| through our spirit, He abides with us forever. 
| Imaged within us in juster proportions, as we 
| reject impurity, and impose the harinony of His 
| will upon all our desires, He guides us into all 
| truth, and causes us to feel within, the blessed 
|intimations of His sympathising Spirit. Cor- 
| recting our false estimates, and fixing our trusts 
jupon his own great realities. He comforts 
| us amid the shadows of Time and Death, whilst 
| We repose upon a world that cannot be moved, 
/and rely upon the faithfulness of God. [Rev. 
|Mr. Thom. Liverpool Controversy. 





CREATION’S VOICE, 


on : : 
To one whose sympathy with nature is strong 
,and fresh, and unperverted, the contemplation of 
| scenes sublime or beautiful awakens emotions of 


‘deep solemnity and reverential awe. And 
} though there may be no distinct perept’ > of the 
| Deity, there is a feelling of the gran. am. .ays- 


| terious, that hushes to silence all the meaner 
| passions of the soul, that kindles to inter ty the 
}imagination, and enchants the heart. It .. this 
| feeling which leads the Pagan to prostr. 2 him- 
| Self in adoratiou before the mighty cataract, the 
‘lofty overhanging cliff, the star-spangled con- 
jeave, the sun-lit clond, with its ever-varying 
and fantastic form, the low breathing of a daak 
forest, gently moved by the night breeze. In 
the roar of the ocean, too, as it leaps and breaks 
| upon the shore, he hears the solemn voice of the 
| water-spirit, and his soul bows low with rever- 
ence. He hearsthe song of genia\ spirits in the 
| soft murmur of the rippling stream, and lifts his 
| heart in adoration and thankfulness, He is thus 
in his darkness, led to seek after the animating 
Presence left within and around bim. The 
spirit of man unstained by hadits of crime, un- 
| sophisticated by philosopy, pants for the unseen 
Spirit, and every where frames conceptions of 
| the Deity, monstrous often indeed, becouse the 
| mind is darkened by alienation from that purity 
}in which man was originally found.—He now 
| sympathizes, not in heart, but only as an intel- 
ilectual being, with the all-pervading Presence. 
But though the idea of Deity is thus univer- 
'sal, though no nation has ever been found with- 
| out some object of worship, some religion, yet 
_the wisest philosophers, not guided by the light 
|of revelation, have never been able clearly or 
| satisfactorily, to understand the character of the 
Supreme Being, our relations to him, or how 
| we may render to him acceptable homage. 


| How much above all price, then, should we 
jvalue the Bible, this revelation of Heaven to 
}man, raising him to the dignity of angels in in- 
| tercourse with the Author of the universe ; illu- 
| Mining the darkness that bounds this short stage 
| of existence, and furnishing instruction by which 
| to secure perfect happiness in the boundless fu- 
|ture it reveals. Apart from the deep and over- 
whelming interest which all have in its everlast- 
ing truths, its /i¢erature commends it to our ad- 


‘miration and careful study. 


| Among the recorded testimonies of the great- 
|est minds the world has ever known, such as 
| Newton, Locke, and Boyle, to the beauty, the 
| sublimity, infinite excellence of the Bible, is the 
| following from the pen of Sir Willam Jones— 
| known throughout the world as a man of great 
talents, an eminent judge, a universal scholar, 
and familiar with about éAirty languages :— 


‘Thave,’ says he, ‘carefully and regularly 
perused these Holy Scriptures, and am of opin- 
ion, that the volume, independent of its divine 
origin, contains more sublimity, purer morality, 
more important history, and finer strains of elo- 
quence, than can be collected from all other 
books, in whatever age or language they may 
have been written,’ 


Such is the Book of God—the Revelation of 





| Heaven to man—the only true sun of the moral 


world—a Revelation in perfect harmony with 
all the teachings of the Creator’s works—but a 
Revelation from which foolish man, in the pride 
of his heart, often turns away ashamed! O 
gratitude ! 
©O conscience! art thou fled to brutish beasts ; 
And have men lost their reason”? 

















He that never changed any of his opinions, 
never corrected any of his mistakes; and he 
who was never wise enough to find any mis- 
takes in himself, will not be charitable enough 





to excuse what he reckons mistakes in others. 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER LA, 1844. 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND THE CATECHUMENAL 
INSTRUCTION OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 

We are accustomed to regatd the religious in- 
struction of the young in Sunday Schools as 
something entirely new, without precedent in 
the Christian Church. On this account we re- 
gard it with deep interest as one of the mightiest 
instruments ever brought to bear upen the pro- 
gress and influence of the Gospel, destined to 
leave a deep mark upen the character of com- 
ing generations, and to produce moral results in 
the condition of the community to an extent not 





easily calculated. 


This impression is in a2 measure currect. 


The religious instruction of the young in Sun- 
day Schools upon the plan on which they are | 
now generally established and conducted, is, to | 
say the least, novel in its character, and Robert 


Raikes and his contemporaries must be admitted | 


to have introduced an element of progress, a 
means of moral and religious improvement so 


original, peculiar and effective, as to entitle them 
to our reverence and gratitude. We are justi- 


fied alsu in our high estimate of the advantages | 


of Sunday Schools, in anticipating from their 


influence the most important results upon the 
progress of the community towards a higher and 
more perfect state of Christian knowledge and | 
Christian virtue, producing in the spirit, the | 
manners, the habits, the tone of public senti- | 
ment that prevail, acloser conformity to the 
spirit and instructions of the Gospel, and thus 
hastening the time when men shall become | 
Christians in deed and truth, as well as in name, 
and the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. | 
It is now about the period of one generation | 
since Sunday Schools were first established in 
this country ; and within this time, there have 
certainly been important changes and, in many 
respects, considerable improvement in the moral 
aspect of the community. ‘There is one very 
distinct feature of society, that may be traced 
we think, directly, and almost exclusively to 
the influence of these institutions. We refer to 
the prevailing tone of sentiment and feeling, the 
general state of habits and manners in the 
young, in those who have been themselves ed- 
ucated under the influences of Sunday Schools, 
and are now coming forward to take their places 
in society and act their parts on the theatre of 
life. 


standard of character and morals 


Among these there is now a far higher 
than was ad- 
mitted thirty years ago. There is alse among 
these far less scepticism than formerly. Itis 
no longer considered fashionable and manly 
among young men to doubt and cavil at religion. 
There is in general among them a firmer reli- 
gious faith than formerly, a deeper sentiment of 
religious reverence and piety, a more active and 
vigorous spirit of Christian philanthropy, that 
give a promise of future and growing useful- 
ness 

But we are not to expect too much from Sun- 
day Schools. We are not to suppose that the 
object at which they aim has never before been 
in any way attempted in the Christian Church, 
or thatthe partial progress that has hitherto 
been made in the general diffusion of Christian 
knowledge, virtue and piety, is to be attributed 
to this 


The religious instruciion of the young was very 


neglect. This would not be correct. 
early an object of profound interest and zealous 


the We should 
reasonably expect that the early believers, the 


effort in Christian Church. 
Jewish and heathen converts to Christianity, 
would feel a deep solicitude about the religious 
education of their children, would be anxious tu 
instruct them in the history, principles, truths 
and hopes of their new religion, and to give 
We find 


Towards the close 


them a firmn and intelligent faith in it. 
this to have been the case. 
of the first century, Christians were divided into 
of 
‘Fideles,"—Believers, and ‘ Catechumens’—pu- 


two orders, distinguished by the name 


pils, those under instruction. Thelatter word was 


derived from the Greek 


compound verb, katakeo, 
signifying to instruct, or examine a person in the 
rudiments of any art or science. ‘The catechu- 


mens were such adults as had not actually 


pro- 
fessed the Christian faith, but were inquiring, 
and such children as had not been dedicated to 
God and Christ in Baptism. They were dis- 
tinguished from the Fideles, not only by name, 
but by their place in the Church, having seats 
assigned them in the gallery or portico, as it 
was called, at the extremity of the Church op- 
posite the choir. ‘They were not allowed to par- 
take of, or be present at, the celebration of the 
They were usually dismissed after the 
‘Ite 
catechumeni; missa est.’ ‘Depart catechumene; 


supper. 


sermon or exhortation with this formula. 


you are dismissed. Catechumens formed the low- 
est order, 1. e., the least intelligent and instructed 
When they | 
came as adults from a heathen state, they 


Christians in the early Church. 


were admitted as catechumens by the imposition 
of hands and the sign of the cross marked upon 
the forehead. 


The children of believing parents 
were admitted as catechumens as soon as they 
were capable of receiving religious instruction. 
But whether the young children of heathen 
parents were ever admitted without the know- 
ledge or consent of their parents, and at what 
age they were admitted, cannot be satisfactorily 
determined. It is one of the disputed points in 
Feelesiastical History. ‘The most probable | 
conclusion is that there was no universal rule | 
upon this point; that in many cases, the young | 
children of those who still clung to their pagan 
faith, were admitted as catechumens if they | 
chose to come, whether their parents approved | 
or not. The parents probably were not consult- 
ed, if the children offered themselves. 
‘The methods of instruction differed according | 
to age and capacity. The young, and those, of 
whatever age, who, from the disadvantages of | 
their previous condition, were illiterate and unin- 
formed, were taught only the simple fundamen- 
tal truths and principles of Christianity. As 
they advanced in knowledge and capacity, they | 
were made acquainted with the whole system of | 
divine truth, and instructed in everything that 


could have a tence icy to render them firm in | 
their Christian faith and assist them in attaining 
to the stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus. | 
Who gave this instruction, who were the 
teachers of the catechumens, is a question in- 
volved in some obscurity. 


There is some evi- | 
dence that their teachers were exclusively lay- | 
men, that the charge of their instruction was | 
committed to persons venerable for their years | 
and distinguished for their wisdom, judgment | 
and piety. Probably however the instraction 
was given by the Pastor of the Church, occa- 
sionally relieved or aided by the deacons. 














As Christianity extended its dominion, and the 
great mass of the community became believers, 
the catechumenal instruction was extended so as 
to embrace a period of two or three years, and 
those receiving this instruction were divided into 
different orders or classes. ‘The accounts vary 
as to the number and appellation of these differ- 
ent classes, though there are commonly reckoned 
four. ‘The first embracing the younger or less 
instructed portion, who were not permitted to 
enter the Church, or witness, or join in the servi- 
ces of public worship, but were taught in the 
catechumenum, or, as we should call it, vestry, 
near the Church. "They were thus excluded 
from public worship, probably, beeause of their 
inability te comprehend and apply its instrue- 
tions, and also with a view, by debarring them 
of the privilege for a season, to excite their in- 
terest, make them more solicitous to obtain it, 
and more afleeted by the service when permitted 
to engage in it. The second class, called 
‘ audientes,’ included,those who were permitted 
to enter the Church, and hear the Scriptures 
read, and listen to the sermon or exhortation, 
but were not allowed to unite in the prayers. 
It is difficult to conceive of the grounds of this 
exclusion. 
Jlectentes,’ from the circumstance that they knelt 
to receive the blessing or imposition of hands 
from the Presbyter, and it is supposed these 
were permitted to join in the prayers and be 
present at the whole service of public worship. 
‘The fourth class, called ‘competentes,’ or ‘electt,’ 
was composed of those, who were fully instruct- 


ed, competent or prepared to receive the eucha- 


rist and be admitted to the full fellowship of the | Catholies to institute and to enjoy any regula- | 


Church, undergoing first a thorough examina- 
tion ia the whole course of their catechumenal 
instruction, 

The above is a brief outline of the system of 
catechumenal instruction, commenced at a very 
early period of the Christian Church and con- 
tinued through several successive centuries, ull 
it was gradually abandoned in the increase of 
monasteries and convents, which became in time 
the principal sources of the religious instruction 
that was given to the young of both sexes. In 
its day as much importance was attached to it, 
and as much good effected from it as is now an- 
ticipated from Sunday Schools. It was, un- 
questionably, a most efficacious instrument dur- 
ing the early centuries of the Christian era, in 
spreading the new religion, in gaining and se- 


And 


quently, when the religion of the New Testa- 


curing converts to the Gospel. subse- 
ment became widely and permanently establish- 
ed, it doubtless did much to form the religious 
character of the rising generation and obtain for 
Christianity even the partial influence which it 
exercised. 

In comparing it with the Sunday School sys- 
tem of the present day, we perceive some points 
of resemblance and a decided superiority ia the 
Jatter. But our limits will not permit us to 
continue our remarks we must defer to our next 


number what we had to say upon this point. j 


THE BOSTON PILOT, THE CATHOLIC HER- 


ALD, AND THEIR UMTARIAN CORRE- 
SPUNDENT IN: MONTREAL. 
Our attention has been directed to a remarka- 
ble 


which so often attends religious controversies 


instance of that perversion of the truth 


and discussions, and has well nigh persuaded 
us that they involve as much injury as benefit. 


Our readers will recollect that, a few weeks 
ago, with the remembrance of some private ex- 
periences in our mind, we called their attention 
to the manner in which the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion exercised its authority where it had su- 
preme power. We asked of the editors of two 
of the papers in the interest of that sect, wheth- 
er there was not a principle entering into their 
conscientious convictions which compelled the 
authorities of their church to interfere in many 
ways with the civil, the domestic and the social 
libertics of the professed disciples of Jesus 
Christ. We asked if that Church did not go 
beyond its Seripture warrant in imposing certain 
matters of practice and discipline, as well as of 
doctrine. We asked if the liberties of Protes- 
tants Were not interfered with in Roman Catho- 
lic countries, aud if in such countries Protes- 
tants received that treatment and enjoyed those 
privileges which Catholics claim here. ‘These 
questions we putin good temper, with candor, 
and with proper respect for those of whom we 
sought an answer. The replies which the ed- 
iturs of the two papers saw fit to offer, we felt 
conscientiously bound to lay before our readers, 
and did so atlength. We felt greatly disap- 
pointed with the tenor and substance of those 
replies: they lacked manly, straight-forward 
sincerity, they showed a want of candor, and 


We had looked 


for better things from those editors, especially 


wholly evaded our questions. 


from the editor of the Catholic Herald of Phil- 
adelphia, whose columns we peruse each week, 
and of whose temper, and character, and talents 
we had formed a very high estimate. Our own 
questions and statements were laid before the 
readers of those papers in a garbled form, so 
that they could have no just idea of the views 
which the two editors were professing to an- 
swer. A few words of our’s were selected from 
one paragraph, part of a sentence from another; 
language was attributed to us which we did not 
use, and, in more than one instance, we were 
Whether this 
was a fair return to usafter we had printed their 


most grossly misrepresented. 


whole articles, we leave to their consciences to 
decide. Then, again, some facts, of which we 
had the best possible evidence, were evaded, or 
denied. The prohibition of English Bibles in 
Italy was first ascribed to ‘ the casual imposition 
of custom-house officers,’’ as if all such ar- 
rangements were not under the control of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. ‘Then the prohibition 
was ascribed to the zeal of the Pope to exclude 
obscene and seditious books from his dominions. 
We stated that Gibbon’s History, of great value 
to a traveller in Rome on account of its topo- 
graphical and local references, was prohibited. 
‘lo this the editor of the Herald hinted in reply 
that we wished that History for the sake of its 
infidelity. The editor of the Herald ventured 
to affirm that Protestants had their liberties in 
Roman Catholic Austria. 
convert from Catholicism to Protestantism in 
Austria, was by the law of the land sentenced 
to banishment. In general, all our specifica- 
tions of cases in which religious liberty was in- 
terfered with in Catholic countries, were as- 
cribed to the fact that the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers combined in the oppression. ‘The Pope 
is a sovereign, as well as a Pope, and therefore 
he is at liberty to enforce by civil penalties what 
his Church enjoins as matters of faith and dis- 
cipline. ‘These are some examples of the way 
in which our questions were met with evasions, 


The third class were called ‘ Genu- | 


We replied that a} 


and an entire want of candor. The editors 
must excuse us when we affirm that their replies 
to us had all the appearance of being designed 
as the worst sort of sectarian capital, pieces to 
be read out aloud to an admiring group as spe- 
cimens of the manner in which Catholic editors 
could overwhelm poor, ignorant and weak mind- 
Of controversies so conducted, 
Though we were 


ed Protestants. 
we wish to wash our hands. 
beyond measure astonished at effrontery of such 
proceedings, and satisfied that the editors might 
be presented from their own pieces, in a light 
not at all creditable to them, we resolved to 
leave them, as well we might, the last word, 
and to yield them all the satisfaction they could 
find in such a mode of conducting controversy. 
We should not have recurred to the subject 
again, had it not been suggested to us by a fact 
to which we refer in the heading of these re- 
marks. 

Proceeding upon the representations which 
the Editor of the Pilot saw fit to make of our 





| questions and statements, a coriespondent, pro- 
| fessing to be a Unitarian in Montreal, addresses 
him a Jetter which is published in the Pilot of 
| Aug. 24, and copied in the Catholic Herald of 
Aug. 29. 


ries strictly concerned the Christian liberties of 


It will be remembered that our que- 


individuals in Catholic countries, where the Ro- 
man faith was dominant. ‘There we maintained 


jthat Protestants had not that freedom which 
Catholics demanded here, and that many extra- 
Scriptural inventions and impositions fettered 
We 


i did not presume to question the perfect right of 
| 





the exercise of entire Christian liberty. 
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tions of worship, or discipline, or faith which they | 


themselves might see fit to recognise. It is not 
that we would deny their liberty, but we would 
protect our own. 
by the cunning plea that the civil, and not the 
ecclesiastical power of Rome imposed its shack- 
les upon liberty of conscience and faith. 
Montreal letter writer has not seen our paper, 
he knows nothing of what we have said except 
from the columns of the Pilot, yet he ventures 
to speak of the drgotry of the Register, and to 
protest against it, as if it had been urging the 
torture of some poor Roman Catholics in Bos- 
ton. ‘Though it is provoking, it is also amus- 
ing to see in What an absurd position his confi- 
dence in the misrepresentations of the Pilot has 
placed hin. He speaks with some doubt wheth- 


er his communication would be inserted In the 
Register, because he presumes that our lileradt- 
fy is such ‘that we will allow our readers to see 


only one side of the question,’ and this too when 


we have inserted both sides at Jength! The 
writer must be a marvellously candid man. 


Nor were we to be deceived 


The} 


The following extract is the substance of his | 


letter. 


MonTREAL, 13rn AvuG., 1844. 


UNITARIAN INTOLERANCE REBUKED—THE 
CATHOLIC POPULATION OF CANADA VIN- 
Dit Al iD. &c. &c. 

BY A UNITARIAN. 

To the Editor of the Boston Pilot. 

Sir:—It was with feelings both of surprise and 
regret, that L read ina late number of your valua- 
ble paper, an article headed * Roaush Intolerance,’ 
but which ought more properly perhaps to have 
been brought under the notice of your readers, by 
the heading * Unitarian Intolerance.’ As an Uni- 
tarian, I feel compelled by a sense of gratitude and 
duty, to offer a very few remarks on the controver- 
sy, th it appears to have sprung up between you 
and the Boston Christian Register, an acknowl- 
edged organ of the Unitarian body of New Eng- 
land:—of the Unitariins of the United States, | 
know comparatively speaking, very litle; bat I pro- 
fess to be intimately acquainted with the principles 
of those bolding the same 
Great Britain and Ireland—professing to reject all 
and Confessions, to take the Bible 
alone as their standard of faith, to worship the 
Lord God of their fathers according to the dictates 
o. their own conscience, and to be accountable to 
no human tribunal for their belief, they have al- 
ways professed to extend to every member of the 


religious opinions in 


human Creeds 


great human family, the same rights that they elaim 
for themselves. They are as you we'l know, a 
small, a despised, and a persecuted sect. ‘The on- 
ly considerable places that Lam aware of, where 
they can be said to have much influence, are Bos- 
ton and Geneva. It is therefore peculiarly the du- 
tv of the Unitarians of those cities, * to take heed 
unto their ways’ lest they bring lasting disgrace on 
their fellow believers throughout the civilized world. 
1, Mr. Editor, would give but little for the profess- 
ions of liberality made by a persecuting sect. I 
judge of men by their conduct when they have 
power and influence, and therefore Jook to the 
Unitarians of Boston to maintain the character of 
the body at large, for that Christian liberality 
which its members have invariably professed when 
requiring the assistance of others. ‘The late con- 
troversy at Boston has excited my surprise, and I 
may add my deep regret. I perceive that the Edi- 
tor of a Unitarian periodical has presumed to put 
* certain queries reg irding the political administra- 
tion of the Roman States, which it asked us either 
to repudiate, udmit or defend,’ that the same Edi- 
tor has further had the extreme had taste ‘ to pat to 
you a new set of questions briefly of this import:’ 
* Are not numerous fastings, the confessional, pious 
societies, and the mass extra scriptural, and of con- 
sequence foolish and sinful incumbrances on hu- 
man nature?’ [Let it be observed that these are 
the words of the Pilot, and not of this paper.]— 
By what right does this Unitarian bigot presume to 
pass judgment on the faith of the Roman Catholic 
community? [viz, the robbing travellers of their 
sibles, or the banishing of Protestant citizens, ]— 
Has he not enough to do in disseminating his own 
views of Christianity without interfering with 
those of his neighbors? Have Unitarians not suff- 
ered enough yet? Must they undergo more perse- 
cution, be calumniated and stigmatized still more 
before Christian charity is engraven on their hearts? 

But. Mr. Editor, highly as I disapprove of the re- 
marks of the Christian Register, L should not prob- 
ably have deemed them worthy of notice, but for 
another paragraph in your a.ticle. 1 cannot, will 
not submit to the stigma of black ingratitude, and 


1 


I feel that I should do so were I not to record in the | 


strongest terms, my opinion of the conduct of the 
Register towards Mr. Shiel. You say, ‘ we are 
sorry that Mr. Shiel is sneered at in return for his 


gratuitous and manly advocacy of Unitarian rights?’ | 


Sorry! I, Sir, am indignont beyond measure.— 
What Sir, a Unitarian to sneer at 
Shiel, the noble, generous champion of civil and 
religious liberty, and at the very time when his 
burning speech on the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, 
ought to be fresh in their recollections. Believe me 
Sir, however, that thousands of Unitarian hearts 


Richard Lalor | 


throb with gratitude not only to Mr. Shiel, but to | 


the illustrious leader of the Irish people, and to the | 


Bishops, Clergy and laity of the Catholic Church, 
for their late generous and disinterested conduct. 
Now we are not all disposed to question but 
| that a man in Montreal calling himself a Unita- 
rian may have written this letter. Nor shall 
we pass upon him any epithets of reproach. 
We have censured him with sufficient severity 
_ by transferring to our columns his own remarks, 
| made concerning those with whom he professes 
to sympathise in faith, on the misrepresentations 
lt is hardly our duty to en- 
deavor to set right one who is thus easily misled. 


of an artful enemy. 


We have referred to the matter only as a speci- 
men of the deplorable consequences which im- 
mediately follow the neglect of perfect fairness 
in religious controversy. 

There is but one thing in the letter of the 
Montreal Unitarian to which we care to make 
any reply—it is his reference to Mr. Shiel. The 
Editor of the Pilot told him that we sneered at 
Mr. Shiel. Our readers need not to be informed 





hat this is an open and unqualified falsehood 


| 


| 





When we asked questions concerning the big- 
otry and oppression to which Protestants were 
subjected in countries where the Roman faith 
was triumphant, we were informed that in Eng- 
land, where Catholics are in a weak minority 
and under penalties, like ourselves, Mr. Shiel, 
in the House of Commons had eloquently and 
nobly pleaded for the passage of the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Bill! What had this to do with the 
rifling of the trunks of travellers in Italy in 
search of English Bibles, or with the banish- 
ment of Protestants from their houses and 
homes in Austria! While we were writing on 
the subject, news had just arrived here that a 
woman had been imprisoned and sentenced to 
death in Madeira for denying some Catholic 
doctrines, and we aflirmed, with justifiable di- 
rectness, yet not with a sneer, that if Mr. Shiel 
would go and _ protest against ecclesiastical 
tyranny there, where his faith was in power, 
hisexample would be available to our opponents, 
We 


were amazed that what he said in the House of 


which under the circumstances it was not. 


Commons in England should be spoken of at all, 
for we had never questioned the honorable and 
exalted liberality, nor the generous and mag- 
nanimous zeal of individual Catholics, in reli- 
gious and civil interests of their fellow men. 
The reference made to him was not in point, it 
had no force. 

We suppose it would be in vain for us to ask 


these editors to correct the misunderstanding 


into which they have led the Montreal Unitarian. | 


Will they allow us, however, to ask of them the 
favor of informing him that we seriously object 
to his learning the views or the spirit of ‘ Bos- 
ton Unitarians’ and of the Christian Register, 
Pilot? 


Rather than his Christian feelings should be so 


through the columns of the Boston 


unnecessarily wounded, seeing we ought to 


have some sympathy for him, we will give him 


our paper, postage paid. While such a gener- 


ous subscription has lately been made in this | 


city and neighborhood, towards the erection ofa 
Unitarian Chapel in Montreal, itis a pity that 
one who tmay worship in it, should have no bet- 
ter means of knowing his benefactors, than the 
young Irish Editor of the Boston Pilot, a Ro- 
man Catholic newspaper, will afford him. 





For the Register. 


COLONIZATION SOCIETY. NO. IL 


I charged the Colonization Society with 
aiding Maryland in carrying into force her cruel 
laws for banishing her free colored people. 

S.G. B. says that this is done by the Mary- 
land Colonization Society, not by the American 
Colonization Society, which cannot consistently 
With its constitution, transport a single individ- 
ual to Africa without his own consent. I am 
accused of making a singular mistake in this. 

It is true,when I wrote the few hasty lines on 
which S. G. B. has commented, I had not seen 
the Maryland laws for some years, but their | 
atrocity 1s indelibly imprinted on my mind. It 
is not worth while to discuss the point whether 
I made a mistake or not. The American Suci- 
ety and the Maryland Society are but parts of 
one great Institution, which, it seems to me, it 
would be proper to call the Colonization Socie- 
ty. Just as when we speak of the Bible Soei- 
ety, we should mean to include all the Societies 
in the country which had the distribution of the 
Bible for their object. 

I consider the American Colonization Society 
as inorally responsible, not tor every individual 
act of the minor Colonization Societies, but for 
their general course of policy, unless it has ex- 
pressly repudiated it; especially in the case of 
80 Important a4 
ty. 


Now so far from the American Society hav- 


one as the Maryland Socie- 


ing ever renounced or denounced the Maryland 
Society, it has always approved of its policy, 
and thus has not only indirectly, but directly 
sanctioned its he!l-born league with the State of 
Maryland. 1 will not speak of the Maryland 
Society as a ghastly monster, since that expres- 
sion shocks your correspondent. 1 will only 
say of her that she is the legitimate daughter 
of the old Society, and that she surpasses her 
parent in iniquity. Mater pulchra, fila pul- | 
chrwr. 

Ihave, since my last article was written, 
looked over some of the laws of Maryland. 

A statute of Maryland, passed March 12, | 
1832, directs the Governor to appoint a board of 
managers, consisting of three members of the 
Maryland State Colonization Society, whose du- 
ty it shall be to remove from the State, the peo- 
ple of color now free, and such as shall there- 
afier become so, to the Colony of Liberia, or | 
such other places out of the limits of the State, 
as they may approve of. 

All slaves manumitted after the passage of 
the act, are, by the same statute, compelled to 
Or- | 


phan’s Court, a permit to remain for extraordi- | 


leave the State, unless they get, from the 


nary good conduct and character, and the meas- 
ures,enacted for enforcing this provision,are rig- | 


id enough. Such manumitted slaves are to be | 


handed over to the American Colonization Soci- 
ety, or the Maryland Society, for the purpose of 
being transported. If any manumitted slave | 
does not wish to be transported, on account of | 
his family connexions, he is allowed, as a mat- | 
ter of special grace, to renounce the freedom 
given him, and continue a slave. 

By another law passed March 14, 1832, any | 
free negro, or mulatto, convicted of any crime | 
not capital, may be punished by banishment and 
transportation from the State, whether the crime | 
be smail or great; whether it bea moral offence 
ora mere violation of the Black Code of the | 
State. 

Slaves coming into Maryland are, by the 
same law, directed to be sold to the Colonization | 
Society for $5 apiece and prison fees, and tu be 
taken to Liberia. Whether this means the 
American or Maryland Society, ] cannot say. 

By a law passed March 18, 1840, any free 
negro, or mulatto, coming into the State of Ma- 
ryland from another State a second time, is sub- 
ject to a penalty of $500, one half for the ben- 
efit of the State Colonization Society. If the 
poor wretch cannot pay the penalty, he is to be 
sold as a slave, one half the proceeds to go for 
the benefit of the same philanthropic institu- 
lion. 

By another provision of the same law, any 
free negro or mulatto, who has no visible means 
of support, may be sold as a slave for a year, 
and at the end of the year may be sold again, 
unless he leaves the State, or hires himself ag a 
slave to a white person for the next year. 

These are but specimens of the laws of Ma- 
ryland, but from them one may form some judg- 
ment of the diabolical character of the Maryland 


EGISTER. 





I cannot say what part the American Coloni- 
zation Society has itself taken in transporting 
the free people thus exiled by Maryland, nor 
does it seem to me of any consequence ; but it 
is worthy of remark that the American Society 
was incorporated by the State of Mary!and, and 
that the State seems to expect the Society to aid 
in its nefarious schemes. 

I have said all that seemed to me to be neces- 
sary to support my former positions. ‘The ad- 
vantages which S. G. B. supposes to have fol- 
iowed from the Society, I can allude to but 
briefly. 

He supposes it has encouraged emancipation, 
but its tendency has been directly the reverse. 

It has lulled the consciences of slave-holdezs 
to sleep, by representing that emancipation 
ought not to take place without Colonization. 





It must be admitted that many eminent aboli- 
| tionists were formerly friendly to the Coloniza- 
| tion Society ; among them may be named Wil- 


{iam Lloyd Garrison, James G. Birney, Arthur 
Tappan, Gerritt Smith and Samuel J. May.— 
But every one of them found out that the Soci- 
lety was a hollow deception, and abandoned it. 
As to the success of the Colony and its ben- 
efits to Africa, ] have not time to discuss them ; 
though the statements of your correspondent 
require very great qualification. Admitting his | 
‘Pecan. on these points, they would be good 
| reasons for sustaining the Colony, but not for 
| supporting a Society founded on pernicious prin- 
ciples. 


| As your correspondent is a candid and sincere 





‘man, 1 recommend him to study the African 
Repository, and especially the history of Mary- | 
land Colonization. 


The truth is, and it cannot be disguised by 


any appeals to humanity or religion, that the | 


Colonization scheme is a device to aid slave- 
| holders, by relieving them from what they con- 
| sider a dangerous part of their population, and | 
thus rendering the slave system more secure.— | 
It is but one of a series of measures devised for | 

the same object. 

One class of these measures is the Jaws made 
to prevent free blacks from entering or rermain- 
ing in the slave states. Atthe time when the | 

Colonization Society was formed, few of the | 
| Southern States had such laws; now almost all 
‘have them. 
Another class of laws closely connected with | 
the former, are the severe laws by which the 
free colored people are placed in a different po- 
litical and civil condition from white citizens.— 

In the southern States and some of the north- 
ern, they have no votes at elections, and their 
oaths cannot be taken against a white man.— 
These provisions are very general. ‘here are 
other grievous disabilities in different States, 
which I have not time to specify. 

The Colonization Society is one of the instru- 
ments of torture which the southern States are 
using to get rid of their free colored population, 
The American Society, like the veiled prophet, 
has always aimed to conceal its hideous face 
from its deluded worshippers. But the Mary- 
land Society at least wears no veil. The Spirit 
which begot that Society is the same which ex- 
pelled the Moors from Spain, which exiled and 
persecuted the Jews throughout Christendom; 
led to of 
Nantz, and the massacre ef St. Bartholomew's. 


which the revocation the edict of 
If we may banish our colored brethren, may we | 
not murder them for the good of the State’— 
The good and pious men of the North, when | 
they are encouraging the Colonization scheme, | 
litle know the demon of hate and prejudice | 
which they are fostering. 

But I feel that | am wasting my time in at- 
tacking the Colonization Society, since I know 
it can never again live and breathe in the free 
States. 


For the Register. 

A LETTER FROM A SABBATH SCHOOL 

TEACHER TO HIS CLASS. 

Bevovep Pupits,—Important duties have call- 
ed me from your quiet country town, and obliged | 
me to dissolve the relation which I have sustain- 
ed towards you, as your Sabbath School Teach- 
er. It has given me great pleasure to see you | 
You | 


have ever listened with earnest attention to the 


so much engaged in the subject of religion. 


instruction, which from time to tume, I have been | 
able to impart to you. I know that many of 

. bad ' 
you are strongly impressed with the reality of 


religion; with its joys, its hopes, its comforts. | 


| Il am sensible that some of you are convinced, | 


thatitis your duty to unite with the Church, | 
thus making a public profession of your religious } 
belief; a few, perhaps, have come to the con- 
clusion to do so ; others, | am aware, have ob- 
jections to such acourse. I much regret that I | 


have been obliged to leave you under such cir- | 


| 
cumstances. Sinee being connected with your | 
class, my desire for your progress in religious | 
truth has continued to increase, nor will it les- | 
Al- | 


though engaged in other duties, and other Sab- 


sen now that [ am separated from you. 


bath Schools, I shall continue to remember you 
and yours. | have often conversed with you 


respecting the importance of religion, and sul 


have much more which | wish to urge 


upon your attention, which Ido through the | 
Register, with the hope that what is here said 


vn this subject may instruct, and profit both 
you and others. 

It has long been a matter of surprise to me, 
that young people are so reluctant to make a 


public profession of their religious belief. 


They 


seem to entertain a sort of repugnance to reli- | 
gious rites. ‘They are apt to look upon the or- | 
dinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper with | 


They are wont to 
attach undue importance to these forms. 


a sort of superstitious awe. 

These 
are proper emblems of a Christian character, but | 
they form no partof religion itself. They were | 
practised by our Savior and his disciples, and 
hence have become sacred rites; but there is 
nothing in them which need deter any Christian 
believer from uniting with the Chureh. ‘The 
Lord’s Supper is surely not a more sacred in- 
stitution than that of prayer ; yet it seems to be 
so considered by most young people. What 
can be more pleasant for those who love their 
Savior, who are willing to take his holy word 
as the guide of their lives, than to assemble 
around the communion table of the Lord Jesus, 
in commemoration of his death? How must it 
refresh the remembrance of his pure and holy 
life, his meek and lowly character, his righteous 
precepts and perfect example, his teachings, his 
love, his wants, sufferings, trials and wicked 
crucifixion on Calvary! How happy must be 
the influence thus exerted upon the mind. Who 
that has drauk at the pure fountain of religion 
will not be made better by such an influence? 





Colonization scheme. 





My young friends, 1 am convinced that if you 





will but come to the communion, you will find 
great pleasure in commemorating the death of 
him, whom God sent to live, suffer and die fur 
your sakes, 

Young people are apt to look upon religion as 
a cold abstraction; as something which is op- 





things implied in the gift of salvation. That 


men a je in thi 
te subjects only, not agents, in this great 
concern ; that the 


gift is as sure to one as to 
another; to all as to any 


é + to unbelievers as 
believers ; - 


the only difference being this, that 





posed to the innocent pleasures of youth ; some- 
thing hostile to their natural vivacity ; something 
which will destroy their sports and their joys, 
which will render them gloomy and sad. Elow 
strange, how unnatural is such a notion! Frotm 
whence its origin? From the character of our 
Heavenly Father’—God is love. From that of | 
Jesus Christ'—He was the Son of God, sent on | 
4 mission of love to do his Father's will. From 
his holy word, and the lives of his A postles ? | 
How contrary to the whole tenor of the New 
Testament. Such a notion must have had its 
origin in a perverted idea of religion. 
effect of religion, not to destroy, but to increase 
pleasure, not to crush the buoyant spirits of the 
young, but to direct them ; not to throw around 
their lives the veil of gloomy sadness, but to | 
render them happy in a Savior’s love. 
Affectionate pupils, though far away in per- 
son, yeton each returning Sabbath, I hope to 


be with you in spirit ; and until we meet again 

you will feel assured, that you have the kind re- 

gards ard best wishes of your devoted Teacher. 
Cambridge, Sept. 2, 1844, c. 








| 
| 
For the Register. 

NATURAL THEOSOPHY. NO. XIII 

THE CALVINISTIC DOCTRINE OF GRACE.--SELF- | 


CONTRADICTORY, IMMORAL, AND UNSCRIP- | 
TURAL. 


‘These are heavy allegations ; and should nei- 
ther be made, nor believed, without plain and 
irrefragable evidence. What then is the doc-. 
trine of grace as held by Calvinists? And whence | 
is It apparent that the doctrine is self-contradic- | 
tory, immoral, and unscriptural ? 

In the Assembly’s 


Catechism we are taught | 
that * justification is an act of God's free grace, | 
whereby he pardoneth all our sins and accept- 
eth us as righteous in His sight, only for the 
righteousness of Christ wnputed to us.’ 
‘The indispensable condition of justification is 
faith.’ 
‘A 


him. 


man ean do nothing that will justify 
His justification is purely of grace; of 
grace without any mixture of retribution or jus- 
tice. 


If there be any mixture, the whole is 


spoiled. Christ will be a whole Savior,or none. | 
All the work is His: he has undertaken it, and 
is responsible for it.’ 

‘A perfect righteousness is requisite to justi- 
fication. God's law requires absolute and inde- 
fectible obedience ; perfect holiness of every 
tinan from the time of his birth to that of his | 
death, under the penalty of endless misery.’ 

‘The man is first justified, and then he re- 
pents, loves God, and becomes holy.’ 

Good works are requisite to justify believers 
before men—necessary to the manifestation of 
their faith—but not needful for their justification 
before God. 

‘ The believer's faith is accounted to him for 
righteousness. There is no moral worth in 
faith; and yet it is the root,the sanctifying prin- 
The 
faith is dead tu sin and alive 


ciple of the believer's life and character. 
subject of saving 
to righteousness. No unregenerate man is pos- 
sessed of saving faith. Yet the elect are justi- 
fied trom the foundation cf the world.’ 

‘ Believers are accounted, not what they are, | 
but what Christ is. All then, for whom Christ | 
died, are justified, whether sancified or not; 
whether they believe it or not; Whether they 
know it or not. For faith cannot alter the ob- 
ject of faith. None of the threatenings 07 the 
law will be fulfilled on believers. Their sin wij] 
not be called up at the day of judgment. The 
voice of the Jaw and that of grace are diametri- 
God would have been glorified 
in the damnation cf all mankind, if Christ had 


cally opposite. 


not mediated, and by his own obedience and 
death, cancelled the wages of sin.’ 

We give the above as a brief statement of the 
Calvinistic doctrine of grace. And although ev- 
ery Calvinist does not abet all the propositions, 
yet we have se t down none which are not main- 
tained by numbers of them. Each Calvinist, 
possessed of a talented mind, has a modification 
of hisown The system,standing on false prin- 
ciples; /alors and is lame, whatever be its modi- 
fication. It is impossible to make it consistent 
and strong. Ifit stood on great and manifest 
truths, it would undergo no alterations as it 
passed from the mind of one advocate and ex- 
pounder to another. ‘There are no Calvinists 
who do not admit, more or less, of Arminianism | 
into their creed. If they did not, the common | 
sense, and moral feelings of mankind, together | 
with the plain testimony of the Holy Scriptures, | 
would be set at defiance. Hence the many con- 
tradictions which follow the pen of a Calvinisuc | 
He will 
make the positive declaration that mankind are 
under a dispensation of grace: pure and perfect | 
grace. ‘That they can, and need,receive nothing 


writer in the course of afew pages. 


by any works, any righteousness, of their own. | 
And on the next page he will disclaim the doc- | 
trine of human irresponsibility ; and affirm that | 
men are under the law of retribution and must 
receive according to their works. On one page, 
he will declare that God justifies the ungodly | 
and the sinner; and on the next page, will pro-| 
nounce it a false doctrine that God accounts any | 
man righteous, when he is a sinner. This heur | 
he will assert the sentiment that good works, | 
good lives, are necessary, not as the ground of | 
justifleation, but only as the evidence of faith ; | 
the next hour he will promptly disclaim it 
When a man is entangled in defence of a suppo- | 
sititious doctrine, it is not possible for him to 
discourse freely about it, in the language of con- 
sistency and truth. 

We now come to a more particular examina- | 
tion. 

1. The doctrine is self-contradictory which | 
declares the way of salvation to be entirely and | 
in every respect of grace, and yet propounds 
any condition whatever. ‘That which is wholly 
gratuitous must also be unconditioned. When 
aman gives mea thing, as a free and absolute 
gift, he makes no condition. As soon as a con- 
dition is made, the action of grace is modified. 
When the action of responsibility and of retribu- 
tion begins, there is a mixture of the two princi- 
ples of justice and of grace. Calvinistic minis- 
ters announce to men, that they are ruined sin- 
ners ; helpless of themselves; but God has 
been pleased to place them under a dispensation 
of grace. And some few of these ministers, 
proceeding on the ground of consistency, an- 
nounce that all men are the subjects of this sal- 
vation ; tLat God alone is responsible ; that He 





the latter have now the enjoyment of their faith 

of which the former are as yet destitute Thus 
the believer is now saved and justified by his 
faith, but the unbeliever is, for the present, con- 
demned to the bondage of uncertainty oad, fear 

But the greater part of these Ministers, while 
they announce a way of entire grace, propose 
conditions. You must believe, Says one; you 
must repent, says another ; you must submit 


| yoursel/ to God, and be willing to be saved with- 


out doing any thing toward it yourself, says a 


| shied. Thus are fairh, repentance, submission, 
| made conditions of a salvation which is declared 
It is the |to be entirely gratuitous. But the discre 
of any condition to a me 


paney 
thod that js absolute and 
gratuitous, is palpably apparent. ‘There is a 


manifest contradiction in this doctrine of grace 
and of condition. 

2. The doctrine that a believer js justified 
for his faith, is inconsistent, not only with the 
theory of pure grace, but with that of the 
putation of the righteousness of Christ. That a 
man’s faith should be imputed to him for right- 
eousness, is an entirely different thing f; 
of having the merits of Christ aca vas 
Thais cannot be that ; and the one renders the i. 
er needless and superfluous. And there is 
manifest impropriety in the doctrine that faith 
in distinction from repentance, charity and goo. 
works, should be the ground of justification.— 
Does faith justify because it is a virtue? Hoy 
then can it be separated from the other virtues 
And if faith be a radical virtue, and the princi 
ple from which all other virtues are derived—a 
some Calvinists hold—with what propriety the 
can it be seperated fiom thei ? 
holy, so are the branches. If the tree be goo 
so likewise the fruit. There can be no consis! 
ency in the doctrine that the one should be coun 
ed to the believer for righteousness, while 1! 
other is not so accounted. 

But there are others who allege that faih 
not a virtue, or if it be, it is not on account 
its holy character, that it becomes the grou: 
and condition of justification, but by the arb 


im- 


If the root b 


trary and gracious appointment of God, wi} 
magnifies his grace toward men, by ordainir 
that mere faith should be accepted in the pla 
of righteousness, though it possess liule or) 
In other words, that God in | 
grace, is pleased to account faith to be a thi: 
quite different from what it really is. This d 
trine of grace, however, conflicts diametric: 
ly with that principle of moral retribution, whi 
pervades the whole volume of sacred scriptur 


moral worth, 


which declares that as a man soweth, so sh; 
he also reap. ‘That the righteous are blesse 
because they shall eat the fruit of their doing 

but the wicked, accursed, because the reward “ 
their hands shall be given them. It is to t 
inculeation of this doctrine of impartial mo 
retribution that the Bible owes its incomparal 
excellence ; its effective and salutary moral po 
er. Any scheme of religion is either good a 
true in proportion as it stands on the fuundati 
of this principle ; or is mischievous aud rats 
in proportion as it repudiates and overlooks 

It is this ductrine, efficiently applied, that tur 
men from their sins. Men are justified and 

ceived just so far as they feel the power of 1 
doctrine and obey it. 

It is not the office of Divine grace to act 
the antagonist of justice. God does not disp 
his grace by changing the relation of the sin 
previously to the change in his character. 
manifests his grace in giving men their ex. 
ence, their powers, their opportunities; by g 
ing them a Savior and the Gospel; by giva 
them instructions, 
Ments. 
with the command to improve it. 


warnings and encourag 
Thus he puts a price into their hand 
And the 
who do obey this command, become the subje 
of salvation. But it is objected against t 
‘doctrine, that if it be true, then men ruin th 

Well, be it so. Js it not scriptural 

What did the apostle Peter me 


when he gave the earnest injunction’? ‘3 


selves. 


reasonable ? 


yourselves from this untoward generation 
What did Jesus, our Lord, mean, when he ut 
red the solemn warning! ‘ Except ye repe 
Did he not inte 
to teach, that men by repentance, might sa 
themselves from perdition!’ What did 1 
prophet Ezekiel mean by the exhortation 


ye shall all likewise perish.’ 


‘Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die! T 
yourselves anc live.” Could his meaning 
any other than this ; that they might save th 
selves by conversion ! 

There is, moreover, an obvious immorality 
the doctrine that the grace of God: has und 
taken the whole work of a sinner’s salvatior 
undertaken to enlighten him and to do allt 
is requisite for his salvation ; and that his fi 
welfare is not periled by any negligence or i 
quity in which he may be disposed to indul; 
] am aware that the abettors of this doctri 
alledge that the consideration of this deseript 
of divine grace presents the strongest and 1 
effectual motive to righteousness. And it Mm 
perhaps, be admitted that those whose hea 
have been touched by a deep sense first, o th 
sin, guilt and danger, and afterwards, by a seu 
of God’s love and grace, may be thus mot 
and actuated. But this is not the fact in ! 
spect to men in general. Their conceptions 4 
but superficial ; and let them be settled dow 
in the belief, that salvation is as sure withol 
their own concern and efforts as it is with thet 
and they will live carelessly, not s/riving ! 
enter in at the strait gate. Let aman be pe 
snaded of his irresponsibility, that he is und: 


| no necessity of * cutting off a right hand or foo 


from the body of his sin; that he is emancipa 
ed from any law of God which condemns bi 
in fact ; and that man, so persuaded, will gem 
ally ‘ walk in the way of his own heart, 3° 
according to-the sight of his eyes.’ The Bib! 
does not sanction the doctrine, but is totally 
stranger to it. 

3. The doctrine that there is a law of 6“ 
which demands indefectible and absolutely pP* 
fect obedience on the penalty of eternal misery 
isa gratuitous assumption. ‘The Bible conta 


It was not the law given to Ad- 
ministry ot 


no such law. 
am ; nor that promulgated by the , 
Both these laws were adapted to man's 
frailty, and admitted both the place, and the a 
ficacy of repentance. An inexorable law wen ; 
have dishonored the character of God. ai 
the infinite majesty of the law-giver been ne 
consulted, but the ability of the subjectsto © ey 
been overlooked, the law had been most tyrannl 
cal. No despot ever enacted 
sonable, more unjust. 


Moses. 


one more unrea- 


perfect righteous 





will give faith, repentance, sanctification ; all 


Again, the doctrine that a 
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grace, When accorded to a man perfectly holy, 
as when accorded to one but imperfectly righte- 
When ye have done all things, which are 
‘we are unprofitable 
vat which was our 


ss is indispensable to justification, is not found | 
the bible. Our Lord Jesus Christ did not) 


ecognize any such law when he preached the | ous. 
z ission of sins. ;commanded you, say; 


ioctrine of repentance for the rem 
any | Servants; we have done t 


He never preached any other doctrine ; ; 
| duty to do. 


that conflicted with it. But the doctrine under | 
eonsideration would have been to that unrecon- Per th iRegister. 


cilably hostile and conflicting. URLS 
A FAMILY GATHERING. 
eousness shall exceed the righteousness of the | 


mead Messrs. Evirors :—Presuming it may not be 
¢ ynter the | : ’ 
om ote ‘altogether uninteresting to your readers, | take 


pt your right- | 


On one oceasion he said, ‘ Exce 


Scribes and Pharisees, ye sh 
But he did not say, it 
Nor did | vii 
: ; . Was permitted to witness,to participate in and en- 
Nor did any of 


kingdom of heave...” the liberty to send you an account of a scene I 


‘ rhteousness. 
must be an indefectible righteou 
sentiment. 


a _ | joy on ‘Tuesday ,3d inst., unparalleled perhaps in 
I'he representation, |* : 


he ever utter the 
the prophets or apostles. any accounts that may have been given of family 
of the law of righteousness, Biven uy the peoph- gatherings. ‘To William and Mary Wellington 
et Ezekiel, in the eighteenth and thirty-third of Waltham, now deceased, were born 13. chil- 


chapters of his bouk, has always been much ad- 


dren, oniy one of whom has died ; and the death 
mired. The wicked man, turning from his ini- of that one was caused by drowning 48 years 
quities beeomes a righteous man, and is justified ean. Gt Receitne 0 ‘enii aiil daughters the 
and saved. The righteous man, turning from) > ; 

his righteousness to iniquity, becomes a wicked 
The 


man, considering and renouncing the ways of 


These 12 with their wives and husbands, 


age. 


iis .e *mne son of a wicked a : 
man and is condemned. and many of their descendants, with their part- 


b ners too, to the 3d generation,and one of the 4th 
. s > ¢ « » 7 7 > Ss - 
his father, and walking upright jelliacscapatts generation, assembled on that day in the fore- 
noon at the Old Mansion House and partook of 


a pic-nic together, to the nuinber of about 250, 


righteous, and lives by his righteousness ; an 
the son of a righteous man, refusing to tread in 


} > , 2 7 > val » § "kK © q . . 
his father’s steps, becomes a wicked man, and including a few invited guests. It was ascer- 


} , The doc 7 - « 
dies by his iniquity. The doctrine of personal tained at the time, that all the direct descend- 


responsibility is thus clearly illustrated, and’ ants of the said William and Mary Wellington, 


strongly asserted. It is by this principle that 


living and dead, amouuted to 282, of whom 36 


s wapeaf God ene : * equal ;’ to be ee 
the ways of God are found to be * equal ;” to be had died, leaving 246 now on the stage in dif- 


reconcilable and just. ferent conditions and periods of life from tremu- 


A doctrine which places the law of God so Jjoys age down to helpless infaney. 


; ] “im: a8 ’ se age i ah 
far above the ability of man as te discourage all Che day, on which our gathering was held, 


and cheering 


as) 


hope of yielding obedience to it ; and that which proved mosty bright and seem- 


exonerates a man from the necessity of obedi- ed to have been made for the occasion ; although 


a io ‘ , sndency. 
ence ; are both alike immoral in their tendency. |, early dawn the sky was obscured by thick 


Cy ee ane a aoe . » | or bevets . 
Ihe former generates despair ; the latter begets a) jugs and the rain poured down in showers and 
presumption. 


When it is alleged that God justifies a man as 


threatened ruin to our hopes. At 12 o'clock, M. 
the company was formed into regular process- 
righteous, who is not righteous ; thus account jon consisting of twelve divisions, each division 
ing him to be what he is not, we thus charge peing composed of the head of a family and all 
Is he not a God of truth'— of his or her descendants, commencing with the 


But would he eldest. 


God foolishly. 


Does he not judge righteously ! In front of each division was seen a 


tp ly > . “— . © M7 . 
not judge unrighteously, if he accounted any small Banner, on which was inseribed the given 
man innocent who ts gusty? Orany man to be pame of the head which was borne by a lad se- 


righteous, who is impenitently wicked! Is Jeeted from the number. In this order the long 


there not an absurdity in the hypothesis that procession marched to an eminence back of the 


BS teuieds ao haliever’s f an; . : ; 
God accounts a believer's faith as a thing more house, which commanded a view not only of the 


important and available than his penitence and | shole family domains. but of an extensive and 


charity? ‘To attribute afalse judgment to infin-  gejjohtful country scenery on the North, the 
, F » at t a é 
ite perfection, whai is it lees than to be absurd! South and the West, even to the Wachuset in 


‘special hen at the same tine > admi . eof W : . 
specially when at the same tne, we admit ihe County of Worcester, and, on the East, of 


t . ‘nder » ry “eK } r " a 
that God renders to every man ac rding to many + f the beautiful villages in the vicinity of 
if we affirm that Here 


bower had been 


hat ‘ . Anon? / 
what he is, and does Or Boston, with some portion of its harbor. 


Cod justifies aman on account of a faith Which gn extensive and commodious 


1 


s no moral worth, and yet that he main- | erected, under which two tables were spread, 


SSesst 


} » ne r ad 
inoral government over mankind, and covered with rich and various viands, cakes 


vat is the amount of our affirmation but self- and fruits, tastelully provided and arranged by 
tradiction and absurdity ! 


And the doctrine 


conver 


the jomnt contributions of the Party. Previously 


that justification precedes to partaking of the collation, the following Ode, 


P } oo . — = . Ss } . 
sion and is the cause of it, Instead of COM- | which had been prepare i by one of the twelve, 


version preceding justification and being the | was introduced and sung: 


ground of it, as many Calvinists have maintain- 


j 


. ' 
From toils and snares we come to-day, 


All of one fruitful vine, 


vicious Jegic as it would be to assert that a The tribute of a thought to pay 


drunkard, first, became a temperate man and To * Auld lang syne.’ 


ently to his temperance, abandoned CHORUS. 


r drink. 


To * Auld lang syne, sae dear,’ 


Lod the degmea that geod werke and holy Teo * Auld lang syne.”’ 
ves are needful to the believer for no other pur- The tribute of a thought to pay 
pose than ¢ evid f his faith, and thus To * Auld lang syne.’ 
ustify him before men, is obviously a subver- Let youth and age, let sire and son, 
sion of the very foundations of morality. It is In one their hearts combine, 
n valent to saving that the appearance of a To tell and learn what deeds were done 


th ris more important than (the realily of it. In * Auld lang sym Be 


’ ae a litwt 
(nd is not this, also, an absurdity To carly tasks we all were bred 


And the long standing dogma of reputed Or- Nor did we then repine, 


t lOXV, that God deals with men * fe de rally — For blessings on the toils were shed 


not personally—accounting them wicked for Of * Auld lang syne.’ 


‘ j lid. and righteous what Christ 7 : 
what Adam did, and righteous tor what These fields and woods, these hills and meads, 
did. which makes sin and holiness transferable 


These groves, ‘ these walks of mine,’ 


from one person to another, sets at defiance All now 


are hallowed by the deeds 
both the dictates of our moral nature and the Of «Auld lang syne.’ 


a Fi ; 
tinest asseverations of the Holy Bible. Our i i i ae ih 


The i 
To sadden the 


Of * Auld lang syne 


| 


nscrences tnauke contession only for our pe rson- truth and gloom combine 


And the Scriptures declare the 


that 


iniquilles. remembrance dear 


nroverb to be false, ‘the fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are . 
ones ee p : ' I i] W here sleep the de ad, in yonder yard, 
ton edge. Phey teach that every man shal wis sacha ehia dine oeallon, 


ir his own burden; and die only for his own ta cinite ba nike os cd raed 
ms In * Auld lang syne.’ 
It has been one variety of the doctrine of 


‘ And science mourns those lov’d ones dead, 
man’s actual 


W hose 
Their star of Hope; and tears we shed 


For * Auld lang syne.’ 


rrace hi Christ becomes a 
grace, that hrist a as i 
Savior so soon as the man believes that he 1s; 


it saving faith consists in feeling an ‘ assur- 
‘e that Christ, with all his benefits, is mine ; - . 
, : Those changes past, and changes new, 
»that an object of faith which was untrue 
. On us the truth enjoin, 

iously to faith, becomes true by being believed. Our life is short, our days are few, 
So teact 


es Mr. Boston in his ‘Fourfold state’-— 
But the 


Since * Auld lang syne Py 
and Mr. Harvey in his * Dialogues.’ 
; Adieu to all, we soon shall say, 
ibsurdity of such a theory needs no elaborate SU i< sauna ber heart oil 
é i) do earts ent : 
iustration,. As well to scenes, both fresh and gry, 
Joseph Huntington of Connecti- As* Auld lang syne.’ 
the Bible 
not true in point of fact, 


Justice 


And this theory— 


The late Dr 


Cul, eid that the denunciations in 
against the wicked. are They ’ve come, they ’ve come, our children come, 

, g extende , 
but only in point of law, uttered them, In long extended line, 
lo cheer us round this hallow’d home, 


Of * Auld lang syne. 


but grace nullifies them. 


though manifestly false—is as self-consistent, 
renious and plausible, as any other on the 


Neither 


nor the Bible give any countenance to the long 


To them we leave our pious prayers, 


hjeet of Calvinistic grace. reason Our boon, our joys resign, 


To be the heritage of Theirs? 


From * Auld lang syne.’ 


existing doetrine that divine justice and divine 
Along their path my hope’s brigitt rays, 
And all those virtues 


Whi h bless’d the 


are in direct opposition to each other ; 


. Which has onee sinned, can never be shine, 


saved unless grace take him, as by force, and | O4* Aekl lane % iit those haleyon days 
wrest hit from the hand of justice. The grace $ ih iit : 
of God never does more than what Mis justice ad the singing of the above a Prayer was 
wren, Nerdens aleseiat ones Haan offered, and a blessing implored on the meeting 
of grace ‘They both harmonize in act- and its capymente, Sy aie Rev. Mr, Ripley, 
rthe sane end; the highest welled of who kindly accepted an invitation to the gath- 
Sainaid. ° ering, in a very pertinent and fervent manner. 


_ | Then commenced the festivities and the more fa- 
rhe variety and beams to each other in miliar and free interchanges of thought. 
nt theories of calvinistic grace, evince! "The occasion had been anticipated with great 
most of thei are necessarily false; and | interest, and the promise ‘ to which our twelve 


ns “i 7 ee oe sigs And false | pipes had hoped to come,’ was now fulfilled, 

; Whe AU — in their tenden- | ang the realization awakened in the bosoms of 
in tine : i ‘ — hs ‘ be all thoughts both grave and gay. Those of the 

t tends to hartn and d& spall =— oom generation were carried back to the period 


j and the sports of our boyhood and girlhood ; and 
w* SOusideration, stands on | with the occasion were associated many pleasing 


Che doctrine un 


| i 1 
ine It assumes as | and sad reminicences of the past ; many feelings 
DUSsis the ict, that lhe | 
] 


life meet) ‘“heritance of eternal | of obligation and gratitude to a benignant and 
ile stbe a fair 


purchase - | 


‘hat the ways by | guiding providence for numberless past and pres- 


Which it is shased, 
itis purchased, are deeds 


ol tndefectible | ent privileges and blessings, and many bright 
, ‘Y Of God: that no | hopes of the future. Nor did those who repre- 
tmsell has yielded this | sented the two next generations fail to sympa- 


9 
CUleLC het 
ODL nce to the pe tlect ] 


tan, except Christ 


‘. 5A ss a, weuee God accounts thize with the first ; for it was evident to all that 
16 Gee mes * to the sinner, | they were gratified in the extreme at the narra- 

is : <a make the purchase, for it | tions given by their elders of early life and its 
TIThteOUSHess 5. fenrecages ;> and a perfect many amusing incidents, scenes, characters and 
this, however a a ‘© justification. All| habits, some of which were made the subjects 
t righteousn: a eey ke. A man’s | of poetry and song ; by the free and frequent ex- 
chase. Man cannoy % _ aes make euch 9 parconms of humorous jokes among them, and the 
him. Eternal life niet "ing God in debt | references made to playful tricks and things fa- 


ig ais wa ciflt ¢ 
4S led a life of sinle 


ven tu him | miliar and laughable in the days of giddy and 


: ~ Petlection, Justifi- | frivolous youth. Besides the Ode, two songs, 
= 88 really an an a il . : 
Y an act of | written for the occasion and the amusement of 


®L00 unty er 
Auto eternal Jife 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


the called * The 
Whortleberry Party and the New Comer,’ or 


company were sung, one 


the last addition to the family ; the other, ‘ The 


Wellington Family,’ ‘long time ago’, giving a 


| somewhat graphic description of those twelve 


leaders in the group, and the peculiar traits of 
character in each. 

To give interest and variety to the scene, pie- 
ces of family furniture were presented, such as 
the great arm chair, the family cradle, warming 





oldest is now 74 and the youngest 49 years of 


pan, and last, not least, the * Family Bible, that 
lay on the stand,’ those treasured relics of olden 
‘time. 
give utterance to gay and cheerful thoughts, 
and the occasion was marked by gaiety and mer. 


And though it was right to indulge and 


‘riment ; yet it is impossible to resist the convic- | 


‘tion that the most serious, salutary and deeply 
affecting impressions were made on the minds of 
‘all of that vast company. 


heard and enjoyed, that the oecasion will be re-| 


membered by them as one of the happiest and 

most salutary periods and incidents of their life. 
‘ ” 

| IL should not forget to mention that the Party 

! 


'were escorted to the place of their festivities by 


ithe Waltham Band, the tunes of whose instru-| 


/ments mingled with living voices at the table in 
‘the Ode and the songs, and who, on the annun- 


ciation of a few regular toasts, and many others 
‘that were given voluntarily, and on the spur of 
ithe moment, played some very appropriate airs 
with much taste and skill. 

After thus spending and enjoying together 
/some three or four hours, and after singing to 
the tune‘ Old Hundred,’ that familiar Doxology, 
| * From all that dwell below the skies,’ &e. 


the party separated for their several homes, sta- 
tions and duties in life, probably, nay, mos¢ cer- 
tainly, never to meet again in this world, 

A PARTICIPATOR. 
Sept. Sth, 1844. 


For the Register. 

Messrs. Editors: In your last paper you quote 
a passage from the last number of the Christian 
E:xaminer, and then add: ‘if the ‘inspirations of 
God’ were upon ‘Homer,’ ‘Milton’ and ‘Bunyan’ 
in the same sense in which they were upon John 
the Evangelist, and the authors of the New 
‘Testament, we may then take the [iad or Pil- 
grim’s Progress, for as sure/y the guide of life, 
as either of the four Gospels, or the Epis:les of 
Paul.”’ had 


placed John the Evangelist or any other of the 


As if the writer in the [examiner 


Evangelists or Apostles in the same category of 
inspiration with Homer, Milton and Bunyan.— 
* But 


du not suppose the writer means, although it is 


Nay, you go on to remark this we 


_ 


the literal importof his language, which he has 
I do 


not know how you could have su entirely mista- 


not guarded against such a construction.’ 


ken his meaning, when he had occupied some 
Space previously in an argument against the 
supposition that this book was written by the 
apostle, or in the firstcentury. At the close of 
his article, in the paragraph you have cited, he 
adds the farther consideration, that it could not 
have been written by an old man; yet all who 
ascribe it to John the Evangelist, concur in con 


sidering it the production of his old age. It 
| eannot, therefure—is the argument—be the pro- 
duction of the apostle, but of some one else, at 
a later period, who though not endowed with 
Apostolic inspiration, was gifted with such ‘ in- 
spliations’ as God has bestowed upon others 
whose names are embalmed in the imperishable 
| Jiterature of the world. 
Yours truly, G. 

The mistake, pointed out by ‘G.’ is account- 
ed for by the ambiguity in an expression in the 
first line of the quotation from his article, viz : 
\* This book, whether written hy an elder or an 
| Apostle, is entitled to high regard,’ &c.; and 
could not have occurred, had the writer in the 
Christian Examiner said, what we now believe 
he meant,—though not written by an apostle. 


| 
} Ss. 


MASONIC MELODIES. 


A small volume of original lyric poetry, has 


been prepared and recently published, entitled 
'* Masonic Melodies, adapted to the ceremonies 
and festivals of the Fraternity.’ ‘Che author, 
Thomas Power Esq. of this city, is well known 
in this community as a gentleman of high moral 
worth, in whose character we have a guaranty 
of the correct moral features of the work. ¢ It 
i was a point of sincere desire—he says in his 
_ preface,—to prepare a book of Masonic Lyrics 
| which might be placed with the music and songs 
of the domestic circle ; that might be sung there, 
‘without offending good taste or intelligence. 
It was designed to make it essentially a combi- 
| nation of Songs of the Affections and Songs of 
| Devotion.’ 
| This object of the author seems to us to have 
‘been happily accomplished. The work is dis- 
‘tinguished for seriousness, and has an elevated 
; moral tone. 

‘ Having,’ as the author says— neither table 
| convivialities, nor the usually introduced claims 
| of divine affinities and mysteries’—it is evident- 
ly, (if the uninitiated may decide) in character 
_and style, greatly in advance of the old melodies, 


| and even if used nowhere else than in the traterni- | : , 
ie ae ‘ | Aurelian, and the same number of green marble 
| ties, cannot fail to exert an elevating and health- | 


‘ful infiuence. 
For sale 135 Washington Street, and 21 
School Street. 


FAIR AT SALEM. 


The efforts of the ladies of Salem, to raise 


funds for the benefit 
Churehes, has been highly successful. ‘The 
clear proceeds of the fair, amounted, as we are 


informed, to three thousand dollars. A sum 


with which their generous hearts must have! 

en well satinfed. : * the judi-| 
| been well satisfied, and which, under ‘the J0cl-| old for relics. 
cious application of those to whom it may be, 
| 


jentrusted, will exert a salutary influence for 


generations to come. 





CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 


Our remarks on this subject in a former pa- 


we hope he will resume, while we joio him in 
inviting communications from those who favor 
the opposite side. 


Resicnation or Bisnop Onperponk. At a 
special Couvention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Bishop Onderdonk resigned his office 
as Bishop. ‘The resignation was accepted, 51 
to 13 of the clergy. The Cenvention adjourned 
sine die, without appointing an assistant bishop. 











And 1 trust that all) 


‘were so fully satisfied with what they saw, | 


TINOPLE. 


of destitnte Unitarian} 


| antique 





; sum had been devised. 
der discussion in the chamber of representatives on 
| the 2d ult. 
per have called forth a response from ‘ H,’ to} public, was represented to be exceedingly depressed. 
whose letter, published to-day, we refer our) 


; 
readers for suggestions, on the one part, which | 





Present Number or Jews. Some errone 
ous statements concerning the existing number o 
the seed of Abraham in the world, have drawn out 
from Mr. Noah, of New York, the following statis- 
ties, which are worthy of publication, Mr. Noah 
ought to know, if anybody, the condition of this 
people, and we presume the estimate is to be rel- 
1ed on as accurate. ‘The total number of Jews he 
places at full six millions, whice are divided and lo- 
cated as follows: 

In all parts of ancient Poland before 


the partition of 1772. 1,000,000 
In Russia, comprehending Moldavia 
and Wallachia 200,000 
| In the different States of Germany. 750,000 
In Holland and Belgium, 80,000 
In Sweeden and Denmark. 6,000 
In France. 75,000 
In England. 60,000 
In the Italian States. 200,000 
All North and South America, and the 
West Indies. 100,000 
In the Mohammedan States of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 3,000,000 


In Persia, China and Hindostan. 1,000,000 


6,471,000 

Mr. Noah goes on to say, that they are all in the 

same waiting posture they have been in for centu- 

ries, bat encouraged by the aspects of the times, to 

expect the speedy approach of the time of their 

restoration to their native land—a belief which bat 
very few of the Ww hole race have ever abandoned, 
[N. Y. Evangelist. 


Esectrion or tHe Jesurrs FROM Persia, 
—A recent letter from Rev. Justin Perkins and his 
co-laborers brings the information that the Jesuits 
have been again driven from Persia by the civil au- 
thorities. The missionaries say: 

‘We have often had occasion, during the last 
five or six years, to refer in our communications to 
obstacles thrown in oar way by French Jesuits. A 
crisis has now come, in the operation of these 
agents of the * Man of Sin,’ in Persia, wnich seems 
to render it proper that we give you a more deta‘l- 
ed statement respecting them, than has yet been 
furnished. A royal order has just been issued, at 
the instance of the Russian Ambassador, at the 
court of the Tehran, requiring the French mission- 
aries now in this country, immediately to leave the 
Realm; and a Khan, who is at the head of the po- 
lice, in the city of ‘Tabreez, a min of renowned en- 
ergy and fidelity, has been sent to Oroomiah, and 
and has promptly carried into effect the said order, 
having seized and contined the Jesuits, a few days, 
ull they might pat their effects in readiness, and 
then caused them to be conveyed to the Western 
boundary of the Empire and set down in Turkey. 

*“Wedeem it due to our patrons and to the 
world, that we give you, at this time, a connected 
sketch of the efforts of the French Jesuits in thia 
country, as sucha statement furnishes an instruc- 
live practical comment onthe genius and spirit of 
Popery in the 19th century; and because we shall 
of course be grossly misrepresented by the Pa- 
pists, as we have often before, particularly ina 
work published by M. Bore, the pioneer of the 
French mission to Persia.’ 


Rome. The Augsburg Gazette of the 6th ult., 
publishes a letter from the frontiers of Ttaly, of the 
Sist ult., whieh would appear to indicate that M. 
Castillo, the Spanish agent, sent to arrange the re- 
ligious ditferences that had arisen between Spain 
and the Holy See, was not likely to succeed in his 
mission. He had hitherto vainly solicited an audi- 
ence of the Pope, and had been ‘told that no recon- 
ciliation was possible, unless the nomination of the 
Bishops was accorded to the Court of Rome. 
Priests in Ire- 
months have embraced 


THurer Roman Carnuoii 
land in the course of three 
the Protestant faith. 

Several other distinguished members of that cor- 


rupt church in Ireland, have recently abjured her 


communion, and united themselves with Protestant 
churches. So say the foreign papers. 

Abel says, ‘ The Chi- 
ago is not the China in 

We can no longer say 
to the churches at home, * ye are straitened in us.’ 
The fields, the villages, the junks, the shops, the 
crowded streets, the numerous te inples are all open 
to us. 

Hundreds of thousands are accessible. 
with difficulty escape them. 
to visit them they come to us. Many atime have 
I retired wearied and exhausted, bat their voices 
have rang in my ears and I have found little or no 
relief.’ 


CHina. The Rev. Dr. 
nal knewa few years 
which [am now residing. 


We can 
If we have no leisure 


CrreuMSTANTIALEVineNceE. Ihave heard 
some very extraordinary cases of murder tried. | 
remember, in one where [ was counsel, for a lone 
time the evidence did not appear to tonch the pris- 
oner at all, and he looked about him with the most 
perfect unconcern, seeming to think himself quite 
safe. Atlast the surgeon was called, who stated 
that the deceased had been killed by a shot, a gun- 
shot, in the head, and he produced the matted hair 
and stuff cut from and taken out of the wound. It 
was al! hardened 


with blood. A basin of warm 
water was brought imto Court, and as. the blood 


was gradually softened, a piece of printed paper— 
the wadding of the gun, which proved to be half of 
a ballad. The other half had been found in the 
man’s pocket when he was taken. He was hang- 
ed. [Lord Eldon’s Note book. ° 


SPRINGFIELD & HArtFoRD Rattroap.— 
A locomotive, with a long Passenger car, contain- 
ing a number of persons, passed over the Spring- 
field & Uartford Railroad, for the first time, this 
morning. It started from Springfield, and went 
down as far as Thompsonville. The rails are laid 
to some distance below Thompsonville, to the place 
of crossing the Connecticut river. (Springfield 
Kepub., Thursday. ‘ 


SicKNEssInILurnorts. The Alton Telegraph 
of the 30th ult. says:—During our recent absence 
on the circuit, we have seen more sickness through 
the country than we have ever before witnessed 
since our residence in the State. The disease, 
however, generally speaking, yields eaiily to medi- 
cine, as we are informed by “the physicians. At 
Crenville, the health is good; but in the whole sur- 
rounding country there are scarcely enough well 
persons to take care of those who are sick. The 
oldest physicians at that place informed us they had 
never seen as many cases of illness, not even in 
1835. 


Tue Mosave or Sr. Sopuia. av Constan- 
In entering this most celebrated of 
the Turkish mosques, the lout ensemble of the 
interior 1s somewhat Jess imposing than the ex- 
terior induces us to believe, and this is owing, 
in the greatest measure, to the disproportionate 
shallowness of the dome, the diameter of which 
is 115 while its height does not exceed 20 feet. 
There are in the interior a vast number of col- 
umns, of which eight, of porphyry, are from 
the temple dedicated to the sun by the Emperor 


from the temple of Ephesus, as well as many 
others, the spoils of various heathen temples. 
The floor of the mosque is covered with beauti- 
ful carpets, and the ornaments throughont are 
ot great richness. In different quarters of the 
mosque are small raised pulpits, where dervish- 
es or learned doctors sit explaining the Koran, 
and each has his own particular audience. ‘The 
mosque being without pews or seats of any 
kind, seems so vast, that although it is really 
inferior in size to St. Peter's or St. Paul's, in 
the visitor’s eye it surpasses both. The verd- 
columns, the galleries, colonnades, 
stairs, and interior, are all of marble, the beau- 
ty of which exceeds all description. The roof 
is of cemented mosaic, which as it decays is 
[Polytechnic Review. 





We have papers from the city of Mexico to the 
3d ult. At that date, although the subsidy of $4,- 
000,000 had been granted as before stated, for the 
Texan campaign, no plan for levying or raising the 
The subject was still un- 


‘Trade, m every department of the re- 


The amount of internal customs or excises collected 
at the custom house in Mexico for the month of July 
was $96,000. At Vera Cruz, on the 16th, the 
vomita, we learn, had in some degree subsided. 
T'wo Freuch and two Spanish vessels of war were 


the only public vessels lying at Sacrificios. 
3 [N. O. Balletin. 


CLEANING SiLx. The following directions for 
cleaning si'ks are by one of the first Parisian dyers: 
—Half a pound of soft soap, @ teaspoonful of bran- 
dy, and a pintof gin; mix all well together; with a 
sponge or flannel spread the mixtare on each side 
of the silk without creasing it: wash it in two or 
three waters, and iron it en the wrong side—it will 
then look as good as new. 


| &NOTICE. The Worcester Association will 
jineet at Sterling, on Tuesday, the 17th inst, at 5 0’- 
clock, P. M. 

sl4 DAVID FOSDICK, Jr., Scribe. 





fG TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. Its next 
meeting will be held at the Bulfinch Street Vestry, on 
Monday evening, 16th inst, at 74 0’clock. 

Question—‘Are Sunday School Teachers doing their 
whole duty who are not communicants or members of 
the visible Church?’ 

ARTEMAS CARTER, Sec’y. 

Boston, Sept. 11, 1844. 

{GF INSTALLATION AT CHELSEA. The 
Rev GEORGE M. Rice is to be installed over the 1st 
Cong. Church in Chelsea, on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday, the 18th of this month. Sermon by the Rev 
Mr Lunt of Quiney. 

The Council will meet at 2 o’clock, at the Town 
Hall. The Services will commence at 3. The mem- 
bers of the Boston Association generally are invited to 
attend. sl4 

fj SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. Pastors 
and Superintendents of Sunday Schools connected 
with churches of our denomination, are informed that 
small packages containing the Annual Report of this 
Society directed to them, may be obtained by calling 
ats. G. Sinpkins’s Bookstore, 121 ‘Tremont Row.— 


first opportunity. ‘They are intended for distribution 
among their Teachers, to which they will please at- 
tend, 

Packages for some of the more distant Schools will 
contain, in addition to the Reports, Tracts for chil- 
dren, which they will distribute to the pupils in their 
respective Schools, and the excess, if any, to other 


children. at aug24 





WARRIAGES. 


In this city, 8th inst, Mr Win G. Cooper to Miss 
Harriet A., daughter of William Weller, Esq. 

In Charlestown, on Wednesday, in Rev Mr Ellis’s 
| Church, by Rev Chandler Robbins, Rev James Thurs- 


Austin, Esq. of C. 

In Roxbury, Me Wm C. Twombley to Miss Phebe 
Bradbury. 

In Worcester, 4th inst, by Rev Mr Allen, Mr George 
A. Fitts to Miss Julia A., daughter of Dea Charles 
| Temple. 
| In Newport, RI, Mr James H. Read to Miss Lydia 
| Casey. 
| In Little Compton, RI, Mr Albert B. Corey to Miss 
Elizabeth M., daughter of Col Nathl. Tompkins. 

} In Albany, by Rev Dr Sprague, Tolman Willey, 
Esq. of Charlestown, t¢ Miss Phebe I. Lithgow of Bos- 
ton. 





PEATIHS, 





In this city, 4th inst, after a painful illness of some 
fmonths duration, William Stephen Skinner, Fsq, in 
the 69th year of his age. 
On Monday morning, Mr George Redding, 55. 
In Cambridgeport, Miss Elizabeth Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late Edward Richards of C. 31. 
In Dorchester, on Wednesday, 4th inst, Mrs Mar- 
tha, w ife of Mr Samuel Leeds, 73. 
In Framingham, 6th inst, Josiah, infant son of Hol- 
ilizand Abigail W. Hastings, § weeks. 
| In Sherburne, on Friday last, widow Hannah Le- 
land, 51. 
| In Jamaica Plain, 27th ult, Me Joho James, 60. 
| In Newton, Ist inst, Maj Ebenezer Brown, an offi- 
cer in the revolutionary army, 87. 
{ In Dorchester, Sarah Williams, wife of John Brown, 
Esq, 57. 
In Charlestown, 8th inst, Mr Joseph Titus, 22. 
{ In Billerica, Bist ult, Edward A., sohof John J. 
ind Elizabeth Gorham, 54 mos. 
In Saxonville, Sth inst, Elizabeth Andrews, wife of 
Nathaniel Cooper. 
| In West Cambridge, Sth inst, Mary A., wife of Mr 
| John Schouler, 34. 
| In Salem, 6th inst, Mebitable, widow of Mr Ed- 
mund Herrick, formerly of Boxford, 81. 
In Newbury, Paul Kent, Jr, 27. 


| 
} 
| 


In Worcester, 2d ult, Mr Solomon ‘Prask, 35. 
In Uxbridge, 7th inst, aftera short and distressing 
| illness, Mary, wife of William Taylor, 42. 





{HIURCH SERVICE AND HYMN 
| ( Published and for saleby BENJ. H. GREENE, 
| 124 Washington street, the following Book :— 
| Service Book, for the use of the Charch of the Dis- 
ciples. ‘Taken principally from the Old and New 
} ‘Testaments. 
| The Disciple’s Hymn Book; a Collection of Hymns 
and Chants for public and private tlevotion. Pre- 
pared for the use of the Church of the Disciples, Bos- 
ton. 
The Coristiau Examiner for July 1844, speaking in 


praise of this Book, from which we select the follow. | 


jing: ‘We would then have the music, or singing, and 
| liturgie services of the Church adapted to aid the de- 
{ votion of the Congregation, to make the Congregation 
i themselves, worshippers. Nothing else satisfies us.’ 
‘Entertaining these views, we are prepared to like 
the plan of Mr Clarke’s ‘Service Book.’ It answers 


the demand made by the heart of the worshipper. It | 


ihas sufficient variety, vet is simple, both in its matter 


and arrangement; it avoids the repetition and confu- | 


sion observable in many of the old Prayer Books, and 
the Service is not as in some of them, made tedious 


iby its length; and it unites the advantages of extem- | 
} 3 


pore prayer with something fixed, and especially with 
l well chosen scriptaral aids to devotion, &e. &e. 


notice. Itis exceedingly neat and pleasing to the eye.’ 
sl4 uf 


Ogee LAND OF ISRAEL—A New Work. | 


A JORDAN, SWIFT & WILEY, Agents of the 
Harpers, of New York, have a very hanisome duo- 
{decimo volume entitled *The Land of Israel according 
to the covenant with Abraham, with Isaac, and with 


Jacob. By Alexander Keith, DD.’ The author gives 


an interesting historical account of the Holy Land and | 


lastatement of its present condition with constant ref- 
erence to. the prophecies of the Old Testament con- 


lcerning the country and the evidences of their fulfil- | 


jment. ‘The volame is richly supplied with engravings 
illustrative of the text. Itmay be found at the store 

lof Messrs J. 8. & Co., late Jordan & Co., 121 Wash- 
ington, opposite Water street. sl4 


UST PUBLISHED. 
|e} Address delivered in the Court House in Concord, 
Mass, Aug 1, 1844, the Anniversary of the Emancipa- 
tion of the Negroes inthe British West Indies, by R. 
|W. Emerson. Published by request. Price 124 ets. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
sl4 134 Washington, opposite School street. 


| | y TOCQUEVILLE’S REPORT. Report made 


to the Chamber of Deputies on the Abolition of 


| Slavery in the French Colonies, by Alexis de Toeque- | 


ville, July 23,1839. Translated trom the French. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO. (34 Wasb- 


ington st. sl4 





\ YLES COVERDALE’S BIBLE. ‘Biblia— 
The Bible that is the Holy Scriptures of the Olde 
and New Testaments, faithfully and fully translated 
into Englishe.’ This is an exact reprint of Cover- 
| dale’s translation of the Bible, printed in 1535, 4to; 
| for sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington street 

sl4 





N EMORIALS OF MYLES COVERDALE.— 
B 1 Memorials of the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Myles Coverdale, sometime Lord Bishop of Exeter, 
who first: translated the Bible into English; together 
| with divers matters relating to the promulgation of the 
| Bible, in the reignof Henry VILE; 8vo, London. For 
sale by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. sl4 








UGUSTINISM AND PELAGIANISM. An 
LA. His:orical presentation of Augustinism and Pela- 
gianism, from the original sources, translated from the 





| German, with notes and additions, by Rev Ralph Em- | ’ 
| will be ready in one week. 


| erson, 9vo. For sale by WM. CROSBY, 118 Wash- 
| ington street. sl4 








ATEW BOOKS. In Press, and shortly will be pub- 
| LN lished by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Boston— 
\The American Almanac, vol 16, for 1845,12mo; Notes 
lon Cuba, with directions to Travellers, 1l2mos; Ex- 
pository Lectures on Unitarianism, by Rev G. W. 
Burnap, 12imo; Thoughts in Verse on the Life and 
Teachings of Christ, by Rev R. G. Bulfinch; Emer- 
ison’s Essays, new vol to match the Ist vol, 16 mo; 


2d edition. sl4 








MERICAN HARP—Being a Collection of new 
and original Church Music, by Charles Zeuner ; 


KINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont 
Row. sl4 


FIELD & DEERING, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


109 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Up Stairs,) 
Have received their supply of Goods for the Fall 
trade, and are prepared to receive orders for good Gar- 
inents at the most reasonable price. islin sl4 











UMMER ACADEMY. The Fall Term will 
commence on Thursday, Sept. 19, and continue 
13 weeks. ‘Tuition, = in advance. Board and 
washing, $1,75 per week. 
° HENRY DURANT, See’y. 





Byfield, Aug. 26, 1844. a3l 


If not called for soon, they will be forwarded by the | 


tonto Miss Elizabeth, daughter of the late William | 


In Framingham, Sarah, wife of Mr David Fisk, 23. | 


BOOK.— | 


‘The mechanical execution of the Book is worthy of | 


Emerson’s Address; an | 


| 
| ERMAN BOOKS. 
'G 


new edition. Just published, and for saleat SIMP- | 


FRESUL SUPPLY OF BOOKS. Just receiv- 
ed by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washington st., 
the following Books, which will be sold at very mode- 
rate prices. 

Follen’s Works, 5 vols; 

Channing’s Works, 6 vols; 

Life in a Sick Room, by Miss Martineau; 

Miss Beecher’s Domestic Economy ; 

Livermore’s Commentary on thie Acts; 

Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands ; 

The Neighbors, by Miss Bremer; 

Pictorial [lustrations of the Bible ; 

Neander’s Planiing and Training of the Cliristian 
Character ; 

Martineau’s Endeavors after the Christian Life; 

Dewey’s Discourses, 3 vols ; 

Burnap’s Lecture’s to Yeung Men; 

Burnap’s Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of Wo- 
man; 
Guizot’s Gibbon’s Roman Empire; 
Influence of Religion upon Health; 
Life of Cardinal Cheverus ; 
The Ladies’ Wreath; 
Ware’s Memoir of Worcester; 
The Works of Mrs Opie, 3 vols; 
Waterston’s Moral and Spiritual Culture ; 
Muzzey’s Sunday School Guide; 
The Young Man, by ‘Todd. s7 





Ty nae BOOKS. 8S. G. SIMPKINS, No 21 
| Tremont Row, has just received per the Moselle, 
}one case French Books, among which are the follow- 
| ing: —Adventures de Telemaque, par Fenelon; His- 
| toire de Charles XII, par Voltaire; Theatres Fran- 
| eais Chefs-D’CEuvre Dramatiques de Racine, 6 vols; 
Theatres Francais, Giuvres de Moliere, 6 vols, plates; 
| Corinne, ou L’ Italie, par Mine. La Baronne de Stael, 
|} 2 vols, plates; Fables de la Fontaine, avec les vig- 
nettes de Carez, de Soul; Mes Prisons, par Silvio 
Pellico, plate; C2uvres du Chanoine Schmidt, 13 vols, 
(each complete initself;) Paul et Virginie, par I. H. 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, plates; Pensees de Blaise 
de Paseal; De L’?Allemagne, par Mme. La Baronne de 
Stacl, 2 vols; Analyze et Extraits des Chefs-d’couvre 
de L’ Eloquence Francaise, par fF. Ragon; Ouvres Po- 
etiques de Boileau Despreaux avec un nouveau com- 
mentaire, par M. Amar; Entretiens sur la_pluralite 
| des Mondes suivis des Dialogues des Morts, par Fon- 
tenelle; Histoire de France, par M. Emile de Bonne- 
chose, &c. &e. s7 











p's NO FORTES. The subscribers have formed a 
co-partnership under the firm of HALLET, DA- 
| VIS & CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piano 
Fortes; and having taken the stock and stand of the 
late Brown & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, 
would beg leave to say to our friends, and all others 
| Who may purchase instruments of us, we are not only 
| determined tu maintain the high reputation which has 
| been bestowed upon this manufactory in past years, 
j but by our united and personal attention to business, to 
| make such improvements in »oint of tone, style of fin- 
j ish, and durability, that the public will be satisfied our 
| instruments are equal in every respect, if not superior 
| to any made inthis or any other city; and we can, and 
| will sell first rate instruments, upon as reasonable 
| terms as any other makers; and every instrument made 
by us will be warranted, and if it does not prove as 
} good as recommended, it will be made so at our ex- 
sense, or the money refunded tothe purchaser. 
RUSSEL HALLET, 
GEORGE H. DAVIS, 
HENRY ALLEN. 





} 
} 


s7 





rFVHOUGIITS IN VERSE. Thoughts in Verse 
ov the Life and Teachings of Christ, by Rev 8. G 
Bulfinch, Ll vol L2mo. Will shortly be published by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
posite School st. s7 


17 ORE ROOM. SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
{id Publishers, Booksellers, Periodical Dealers, and 
| Agents fur Cheap Publications, No 1334 Washington 
| street, have recently enlarged their establishinent, for 
the better accommodation of their numerous enstomers. 
They hy ve now on hand, the most extensive variety 
of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, CHEAP PUB- 
LICATIONS, and MAGAZINES, to be found in the 


} 
| 
' 
| 
| 


@ouited States; and their facilities for obtaining them, 


jare such as to enable them to sellatas lowa rate as can 
i be purchased in any city in the Union. 
NEW ANNUAL FOR 18145. 

A Love Gift for 1845; being selections from the 
earlier English Amatory Poets, 1 vol I6mo, various 
| styles of binding, and a spiendid plate, printed in five 
different colors, the first ever done in this country— 

will be ready early in September. 

Messrs S. P. & Co. have long been engaged in the 
sale of Cheap Publications, New Books and Maga- 
zines, and ave atall times supplied with the greatest 
assortment that the marketaffords. Every new Work 
) published in the country may be found at their counter, 
jas soon as issued, they being Agents for the great pub- 
| lishing houses South, (Harper & Brothers, Appleton, 
Lea & Blanchard, Carey & Hart, and others.) 

Orders addressed tous for any Book published in 
the United States, will be answered immediately, and 
at the lowest rates. ? 

SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
1334 Washington street, 

Publishers, and Agents for Harper & Brothers, and 

others. aug3l 


AND RELI- 
GIOUS MISCELLANY, No CXXV., for Sept. 
—CONTENTS— 

Art. 1. Tendencies of Modern Philosophy. 
2. Sketches of the Reformers. : 

. Sonnets. 

. Alleged Defeets of Unitarian Preaching. 

5. The Apocalypse. 

}. Memoir of William Taylor. 

7. The late Rev Isaac Allen. 

Religious Education of the Young. 
9. David’s Lamentation over Paul and Jona- 

than. 

10. Religious Denominations in the U. States. 
11. Primeval Words—Orphic—trom Goethe. 
12. Livermore’s Commentary. 
13. The Moravian Brethren. 
14. Notices of Recent Publications. 
15. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 

This day published by WM. CROSBY, 118 Wash- 


ington street. augsl 


‘oe CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


te 


2) 





oo MONTHLY 

- for September. 
—CONTENTS— 

} A Sabbath in the Country. 

The Mariyr. 

The Christian’s Work, a Sermon, by Rev A. Brown. 

} The Day of Prosperity. 

The Youth Redeemed. 

Glimpses from a City Window. 
Intelligence. 

Missionary Agent. 

| Ministry at Large. 

Dissenters’ Coapel Bill. 

| ‘Theological Liberality. 

| Prayer Meetings. 

Roman Catholicism in Great Britain. 

| Religious Animosity. 

Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washing- 


; ton st. aug3l 


RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE 





NHILD’S FRIEND FOR September. Just Pub- 

| lished, by L. C. Bowes, 118 Washington St. 
—CONTENTS— 

On Humility. 

Ferdinand, or the Temptation: (concluded.) 

Christs Legacy of Peace. 

Letter froma Sailor Boy. 

*Thy Willbe Done.’ ; 

An Allegory. 

A Parable. 


The Three Brothers. aug3l 





BENNETT'S 


Daguerreotype Miniature Rooms, 
No. 109 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


aug3l (Up one Flight Stairs.) 


tS eee SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 
The Third Edition of this newly resised and pop- 
ular Hymn and Service Book, is now in press, and 


BENJ. H. GREENE, 
s7 124 Washington st. 








vo. LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Mr Vinson’s School for Young Ladies, com- 
imenced on Monday, September 2d, at No 3 Suffolk 
| Place. s7 





Follen’s Practical Grammar 
of the German Language ; Follen’s German Read- 


| Letters from a Landscape Painter, € hs. Lanman, 16 | er, for beginners. Published and for sale at SIMP- 
mo 5 Chalmer’s Political Annals, 2 vols 8vo; Me- KINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont 
moirs of Oberlin, with memoir by H. Ware, Jr. DD., | Row. 87 





NHE BOOK OF THE MONTHS. The Book of 
the Months, and circle of the Seasons, with 28 il- 
lustrations from drawings by Harvey; 1 vol 12mo, 
beautifully executed. For sale by JAS. MUNROE 
& CO., Importers of English Books, 134 Washington 
street. s7 





EMOIR OF ELIZABETH CARTER. Me- 
N moir of Miss Elizabeth Carter, illustrating the 
union of Learning and Piety, by Mrs Hall, author of 
Miriam, and Jo wer eh ree tae dite tai 

iso, a supply of Miriam, a Dramatic pm, by th 
aan ni “ay "Remlend and for sale by W. CROSBY, 
118 Washington street. 87 








YONCORDANCE. Cruden’s Complete Concord- 

/ ance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetieal Index to 
the Bible—from the 10th London edition, carefully re- 
vised and corrected by the Holy Scriptures; to which 
is added, an original Life of the Author. For sale at 
SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tre- 
mont Row. s7 

















GREAT COLLECTION OF 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
BOOKSELLERS and IMPORTERS, 
No, 7, ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, 


AVE just published their Catalogue of an exten- 
sive collection of Theological Gooks, Ancient 
and Modern, including English and Foreign editions, 
| comprising a choice selection of RARE and STAN D- 
i} ARD WORKS in Theology and Divinity, Biblical 
Literature, Ecclesiastical ‘Tlistory, Writings of the 
pei English Divines, &c. &e., with prices aflixed to 
each. 

They have also just issued Part 2 of their Cata- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Fall Term of 


logue, embracing 1500 various WORKS ON AMER- 
| ICA, and comprising—1, Works on America general- 
ly, Voyages A round the World, Bibliog: aphicat Works, 
Atlases. 2. Original Manuseript Maps and Plans. 
| 3. Works on Mexico, the West Indies, and South 
| America, 4. Works on the United States, the Brit- 
ish Colonies, Voyages to the Polar Seas. 

Their General Catalogue, which will embrace up- 
/ wards of 25,000 volumes, is inthe press. Either of 
their Catalogues may be had gratis, on application. 

aug3l 4w 


| ely SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Mr. Senrti- 
VAN’S School. preparatory to the Public Latin and 
English High Schools, will begin on the second Mon 
day in September. It is designed for pupils from six 
to fourteen years old. The elementary branches are 
thoroughly taught, together with the rudiments of Lat- 
in and French,and of English Composition and Elocu- 
tion. Much attention will be given to moral culture, 
and to the formation of good habits, both of stady and 
| behavior. 
| Applications may be made, before Sept. 9th, at 118 
or 713 Washington st; after that date, at the School 
Room under Park street Church. aug24 


FOARDING SCHOOL AT FRAMINGHAM for 
} B Lads and Young Ladies. The Fall Term wilt 
commence on MONDAY, Sept. 2d. The course of in- 
| struction will be the same as that pursued for the past 
‘three years, embracing all the branches of a thorough 
English and Classical education; also, Musie and 
| Drawing. ‘The School is a private Academy, limited 
as to its numbers, baving the best of accommodations 
both in the school reom and family, occupying the con- 
stant and undivided attention of its Teacher and af- 
fording the highest advantages to its pupils. 
ERvMs.—Tuition, board and washing, $45,00 per 
term of tifteen weeks. Music, $13,00 per quarter.— 


| Drawing, $5,00. 


References—Hon. Geo. Morey, Hon. John C, Park , 
Dr. A.B. Wheeler, Heory H. Fuller, John D. Wil- 


| liams, Jonathan Ellis, Esqe.. Bo-ton. 
} auglh7 is2in 


JAMES W. BROWN. 


| 1)\* SCILOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, in Rox- 
bury. ‘Uhe subseriber has taken rooms at Miss 
Langdon’s, corner of Warren aud Zeigler streets, Rox- 
bury, where he intends to open a School for Young 
| Ladies on the 3d of September next. 

Instruction will be given in the Latin, Greek and 
Modern Languages, and in the variots departinents of 
an English education, including Mathematics. 

Tuition $15 per quarter. The usual extra charges 
for Music and Drawing. 

DAVID GREENE HASKINS. 

References.—Rev. M. A. D? W. Howe, Rev G. Put- 
num, Rev G. C. Shephard, D.D., Rev D. Leach, C. 
W.. Greene, Esq., Roxbury; Win. Minot, tsq., Isaac 
McLellan, Esq., Boston; Joseph G. Coggswell, Esq., 


| New York; Trustees of Portland Academy, Portland. 


augl7 Bt 


| bigs subscriber can accommodate a few Young La- 
dies, who may desire to attend Mr Haskins’ 
School, with board and pleasant rooms, at reasonable 
prices. » BE. LANGDON, 
augl7 3w Warren and Zeigler sts., Roxbury. 





tATES’ ACADEMY, MARLBORO’. The uext 
TF Term of this Institution will commence on Tues- 
day, Sept. 10th. Tuitionin English, $4; Languages, 
24,50 per terin, viz. 12 weeks nearly. Students can 
be accommodated in the family of the Preceptor, for 
327 per term. This charge includes tuition, board, 
washing, &c. The present Principal, O. W. Albee, 
has had the direction of the School, for nearly 12 years, 
which we deem the highest testimonial to the public of 
the satisfaction he has given. 
S.F. BUCKLIN, Sage oa 
B. W. HILDRETH, of the 
S.R.PHELPS, = § Trustees. 


The undersigned takes this opportunity to say, that, 


| having enlarged his house he can accommodate a great- 


ler number of students than heretofore. He has also 
| fitted up a Bath, deeming it important to attend to the 
physical as well as to the mental and moral improve- 
}menutof those unader his care. Fora reasonable com- 
pensation, Young Ladies can have instruction on the 
Piano Forte. 0. W. ALBEE. 
augl7 3w 
ee Dead ; — : 
| ] R. C. SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL LFOR 
YOUNG LADIES, IN| CHARLESTOWN, 
/MASS. The Fall Term will begin ou Monday, the 
{9th of September next. The Young Ladies from 
abroad board with the Principal, and are under the 
united supervision of himself and lady. The course of 
instruction is systematic and thorough, embracing 
| aé/ branches necessary in female education. 
Terus.—For instruction in English, Latin and 
French, with board, tuel and lights, $100 per term of 
twenty-two weeks. 
The Modern Languages, Drawing, Painting, and 
Music are taught by accomplished gentlemen instract- 


| . . 
jors; andall, excepting French, at a moderate extra 


charge. 

Asthe nuinber of boarders is limited to ten, early 
, ap plication will be necessary. : 
| RerrERENCES.—Rev Geo. FE. Ellis, A. R. Thomp- 
json, M. D. and Wm. J. Walker, M.D. of Charles- 
jtown; George B. Emersonand Geo, 8. Hillard, Esqs. 
lof Boston; Rev F. A. Farley of Brookly 6... ¥. 
| jy24 iscopt 
|QICHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The Fall 
j Term of the subscriber’s School for Young Ladies 
| will commence in convenient and pleasant rooms at the 
| Warren Street Chapel, on September 2d. 
| ‘The usual branches of a liberal English education 
jure taught Tnustruetion is also given in the French, 
| German and Latin Languages; and if desired, Needle 
| Work, Drawing, and Musie. The School is well fur- 
| nished with Philosophical Apparatus anda large and 
| excellent Library. 
| Ayplications for admission can be made at the 
| School Room. WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 
dy a7 10w 
esd " : 
| 


ORTHFIELD ACADEMY. This School is 
LN now under the care of Mr C. E. Farley, a gradu- 
jate of Dartmouth College, and an expernenced and 
skilful teacher. Pupils are received into the family of 
the former Principal who keeps a boarding house and 
| ‘Temperance Hotel in this quiet and beautiful village 
j onthe banks of the Conrecticut. The house is large 
| and commodious, and has been fitted up and furnished 
at great expense to try the doubtful experiment wheth- 
fer the community will sustain bim in keeping a pubbe 
| house on strict Temperaice principles. Those who 
| wish to retire from the city during the hot season will 
find this a desirable retreat. 
PHINEAS ALLEN. 
Northfield, Mass., July 1844. 6w jy27 





-IFE INSURANCE. Life Insured on the Mutual 

4 Principle, at the lowest safe rate of premium, by 
the NEW ENGLAND MULUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, at their Office, Merchants’ Bank 
Building, State street, Boston. 

Willard Phillips, Robert Hooper, William Parsons, 
Charles P. Curtis. James Savage, Francis C. Lowell, 
George Howe, George H. Kuhn, William W. Stone, 
R. B. Forbes, Peter Wainwright— Directors. 

George Hayward, Consulting Physician. 

Jonathan Amory, Secretary. 

The table of rates of preminim and forms for applica- 
tion, may be had by applying at the office. my25 

ALUABLE STANDARD WORKS. — Sparks’s 

Life and Works of Franklin, 10 vols 8no; Do 
Life of Franklin, L vol 8vo; Alison’s History of Eu- 
rope, 4 vols 8vo; Norton’s Evidences of the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, vols 2and 3; Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, 13 vols; The Works of Mrs Opie, 3 vols Svo; 
Channing’s complete Works, 6 vols; Bridgewater 
Treatises, 7 vols 8vo; Thiers’ History of the French 
Revolution, 4 vols 8vo; Prescott’s Ferdinand and Is- 
abella, and Conquest of Mexico, 6 vols Svo; Barber’s 
Historical Collection of Massachusetts ; Carpenter's 
Harmony of the Gospels; Milman’s History of Chris- 
tianity, 8vo; Wilson’s Concessions of Trinitarians, 
8vo; “The Works of Shakspeare, Byron, Cowper, 
Scott, Hemans, Mrs Ellis, Percival, Longfellow, &e; 
Dr Greenwood’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 4 
vols 12mo; Miss Beecher’s Domestic Economy; Dr 
Bigelow’s Useful Arts, 2 vols; Noctes Ammbrosianw, 4 
vols; Macaulay’s Miscellanies, 1 vol, &c. &e. 

Country and Parish Libraries supplied on the most 
favorable terms. W. CROSBY, 
s7 118 Washingten st. 


URNAP’S EXPOSITORY LECTURES. In 
press—Expository Lectures, explaining the prin- 
cipal texts of the Bible, which relate to the Doctrine 














of the Trinity, 1 vol 12mo, will be v@rtly published 
by JAS. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, oppo- 
site School st. aug3l 
ORTABLE WRITING DESKS AND PORT- 
FOLIOS—with and without locks. A fresh sup- 
ply received and for sale at SUMPKINS’S Book and 
Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. aug3l 





TATE MAP OF MASSACHUSETTS. Topo- 
iS graphical Map of Massachusetts, compiled from 
Astronomical, Trigonometrical, and various local sur- 
veys, made by order of the Legislature, with a Geo- 
logical Map of Massachusetts, by Edward Hitchcock. 
This Map is neatly colored and the cheapest Map ever 
offered for sale. Sold by JA M ES MUN ROES& co., 
134 Washington, opposite School st. 


Price $5,50. aug3l 

































































POETRY. 


THE INQUIRY. 


TELL me, ve winged winds, 
That round my pathway roar, 
Do ve not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more; 
Some lone and pleasant dell, 
Some valley in the west, 
Where, free from toil and pain, 
The weary soul may rest? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 
And sighed for pity, as itanswered ‘ No.’ 


Tell me, thou mighty deep, 
Whose billows round me play, 
Kuow’st thou some favored spot, 
Some island far away, 
Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, 
Where sorrow never lives, 
And friendship never dies? 
The loud waves, roaring in perpetual flow, 


Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer, ‘ No. 


- 


And thot, serenest moon, 
That, with such holy face, 
Dost look upon the world 
Asleep to night's embrace ; 
Tell me, in all thy round, 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
Might find a happier lot? 
Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe; 


i 5 
And a voice, sweet but sad, responded, * No. 


Tell me, my sacred soul, 
O, tell me, hope and faith, 
Is there no resting place 
From sorrow, sin, and death? 
Is there no happy spot 
Where mortals may be blessed, 
Where grief may find a balm, 
And weariness a rest! 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given, 
Wav'd their bright wings, and whispered, *Yes, in 
heaven!’ 
{Banner of the Cross. 


TEMPERANCE SONG. 

Oh cast aside the poisonous bow], 
Oh break the tyrart’s chain, 

Arise with proud, unfettered soul, 
And be a man again! 

Sweet is the draught we pour for you, 
No fruitage of the vine; 

But purest, brightest nectar dew, 


Sweet Nature’s generous wine! 


Ihe Earth, our lovely mother Earth, 
O'er all her emerald hills, 

Her forests, vales and bowers of mirth, 
Hath poured sweet silver rills. 

And list! her voice is breathing UP, 
From every fragrant shrine, 

Drink of my pure and sparkling cup, 


Drink Nature’ 


s generous wine! 
Then oh! beware the flower wreath’d bowl, 
A serpent lurks beneath, 


Its ruby lig>t shall leap thy soul 


To deep despair and death. 


And let not Wisdom plead in vain, 
In accents all divine, 
But break the tyrant’s slavish chain, 


Drink Nature’s generous wine. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


= 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
We extract the following from the preface of 
a catalogue just published under the direction of 
the Society of * The Sons of Dummer <Acade- 
my.’ 





Hon. William Dummer, from whom this In- | 


receives name, was born at Byfield 
1679. He was grandson of Hon. Richard Dum- 
mer, who came from England in 1632. 
went to Plymouth, England, when quite young, 
and was there appointed Commissioner, which 
office he held until his appointment as Lieut. 
Gov. of Massachusetts, under Governor Shute, 
in 1716. Upon the Governor's departure for 
England in 1623, he was left at the head of the 
Province until the arrival of Burnet, in 1728.— 
He also performed the duties of Governor in the 
interval between the death of Burnet and the 
arrival of Belcher. From the year 1730 he 
lived principally in retirement on his paternal es- 
tate in Byfield. He died at 
10th, 1761, leaving his valuable farm and state- 
ly mansion house, which is now standing, for 
the endowment of the Academy. 


stitution 


He | 


Boston, October | 


. . ' 
From some cause of delay the schoo] was not 


opened antil 1763. The first teacher was 
Samuel Moody, A. M., son of the Rev. Joseph 
Moody, the first minister of the North Church 
in York, Me. He graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1746, and was a very celebrated and 
successful teacher in his native town, until call- 
ed to take charge of the Academy. Under his 
tuition, during his residence at York, were Jo- 
seph Willard, D. D., L. 
President of Harvard University. Caleb Strong, 
LL. D., afterwards Governor of Massachusetts, 
and others who attained to great eminence, and 


L. D., afterwards | 


who ever cherished a grateful remembrance of | 


the profitable hours they spent under his care. 
Upon the opening of the Academy, under his 
instruction, it at once attained a very high and 
unrivalled reputation. Youth from all parts of 
this State, and the neighboring States, coilected 
to enjoy its privileges, and during its most palmy 


days it was not only filled to overflowing, but | 


frequently great numbers apphed, whocould not 
be admitied. For over seven years the number 
of scholars averaged upwards of seventy. The 
fame of Master Moody was spread far and wide, 
and no prouder memorial of his success as a 
teacher could be given, than the nates on the 
catalogue, of those whoin he educated. 

His eminent success as a teacher was owing 
in a great degree to his keen observation of char- 
acter, and entire devotedness to the profession of 
his choice. Few men ever had that control ov- 
er youth which he possessed. He was exveed- 
ingly beloved by his pupils, and at the same 
time highly respected. He never commanded 
but to be obeyed. He did not deem it necessa- 


ry at all times to preserve perfect silence in the 
schoolroom, and very frequently the scholars | 
were permitted to study aloud, to leave their | 


seats, and converse with each other during 
study hours; yet so perfect was his government, 


that one rap on his desk invariably brought them | 


into complete order. ‘The rod was used but sel- 
dom, and he took pride in the fact that for thirty 
years, while teacher, he had never resorted to it. 
Ile devised many expedients to take its place. 
One, for example, which is often mentioned by 
his surviving pupils was that if a scholar was 
guilty of falsehood, to punish him by detaining 
him from his sports on Saturday afternoon until 
he had read through the book of Proverbs. 

During Master Movody’s incumbency, in 1782, 
the Academy was incorporated. Previous to 
this time, the Acadmy had in accordance with 
the will of Gov. Dummer, been under the di- 
rection of Trustees appointed by the Parish of 
Byfield. But by a singular assumption of pow- 
er, the Legislature appointed anew board of 
Trustees, under the act of Incorporation, who 
with their successors, have since had the contro! 
of the Schoo!. 


In addition to the information above, from the 
Salem Gazette, we learn, from the same source, 
that the successors of Master Moody were the 
Rev. Isaac Smith, Benjamin Allen, D. D., Rev. 
Abiel Abbot, D. D., Hon. Samuel Adams, 
Nehemiah Cleaveland A. M., and the present 
incumbent, the Rev. Frederic A. Adams. 

Eb. 











The following particulars concerning the ‘ o'd 
Burying Ground are given by a correspondent of 
the N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, who has visited 
Boston and its vicinity. 


The Old Barying Ground which is still to be seen 
on Copp’s Hill, bas in its limits that which should 
not remain forgotten or unvisited. It is ina seclu- 
ded part of the city, and which a stranger would 
probably seldom visit, unless specially directed. — 
The houses which surround it have an out of the 
way look, and the thoroughfares which lead to it, I 
fancy, are not recognized in the visiting lists of Bea- 
con and Temple streets. The alterations which 
have from time to time, become necessary in the 
proper regulation of the highway, have given the 
grounds an elevation much above that of any of the 
avenues, and a flight of stone steps is placed on 
each side by which to enter the Cemetery. The 
first look evidences an air of antiquity. ‘The con- 
trast between the monuments here and those of 
Mount Auburn, is too vivid to be overlooked. In 
the latter the hand of wealth and art and taste, has 
reared columns—has sculptured in all the beauty of 
exquisite chiseling, busts, and devices and statues, | 
and the impression can not be shaken off, that you 
are in the burial place of the wealthy. I can read- 
ily imagine that in the midst of so much luxury and 
of ornament, the poor man shrinks back, and doubts 
for the moment the loudly published equality of the 
grave. At Copp’s Hill there is no such triumph of 
riches. Many a man of character, and some of fame 
lie here beneath a plain freestone tablet. Even the 
monuments which display, as many of them do, 
heraldic bearings and armorial devices, are but 
rudely sculptured, and would be sadly out of place 
at Mount Auburn. Here, buried in the thickness 
of the wa'l, half overgrown by the luxuriant grass— 
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say a word how thou camest by her; lest, here- 
after, a Shoshone, having learned distrust, 
should not hearken to the voice vf grief and 
woe. Away, away with her! let me never see 
her again, or in an evil hour the desire of ven- 
geance may make a bad man of me.” 

The Mexican was wild, inconsiderate, and 
not over-scrupulous, but not without feeling ; he 
dismounted from the horse, and putting the bri- 
dle into the hand of the Shoshone, ‘‘Brother,”’ 
said he, ‘‘I] have done wrong, pardon me ! from 
an Indian I learn virtue, and for the future, 
when I would commit any deed of injustice, | 
will think of thee.” 


————— 


DETERMINATION. 


We never knew a man who determined to be 
something, who did not prosper in whatever he 
engaged. ‘Those who feel the almost omnipo- 
tent power within them, and act as if they felt 
it, never stop by the way—never linger to doubt 
in fear and dismay. With an energy that 
knows no abatement, and a zeal which nothing 
ean quench, they push on and up, until they see 
the full accomplishment of their hopes. Phere 
are many jninds, equally as gifted as Newton's, 
or Locke’s, or Franklin's, but they neglect the 
means to bring out their powers ; are too lazy 
to exert themselves, aud therefore die, benefit- 
ting the world as little as the brute. 

There is every thing toencourage young men 
to be studious, industrious, energetic, and per- 
severing. ‘The world is before you. There is 
much to do for yourself and for others. You 
can become useful and distinguished, and se- 
cure a name that will never die. You lack | 





shields and supporters, crests and motives defaced | 
and worn, it is only to those who value the records 
which Time spares amid the general wreck, that a | 
walk through this cemetery is replete with interest. 
It seems strange, in this day of republican equality | 
and right-angled matter-of-fact, to see upon a tomb | 
stone a coat-of-arms, elaborately given, with all its | 
proper appointments, and inscriptions such as this— 
The Armes and Tombe belonging to the 
Family of Gee. 

Near this tablet, is another, erected to the mem- 

ory of — 
William Clark, Esq. 

This, like the other, is covered with the devices 

of heraldry. 





| 
There are some strange expressions in his Epi- | 
}of debasing them in the dust. 


taph, too remarkable not to be preserved. Ele is 


described as being— 
**Loyal to his Prince— 
A despiser of sorry persons and little actions; 
An enemy of priesteraft and enthusiasm; 
A lover of good men of various denominations.’ 
It is fortunate for Mr. Clark that he closed his 
mortal career about 1750, for with the characteris- 





ucs above named he would have been compelled to | 


steer very straight to have avoided being a heretic 
in the estimation of somebody 
‘There is a tomb here, the inscription on which 


would seem to indicate that the lady who has rest- | 


ed there so long was among those who have their 
own troubles. Her Epitaph, however, is rather 
courteous, considering by what term it character- 
ized her opponents: 

**A sister of Sarah Seamen’s lieth here, 

Whom I did love most dear; 

And now her soul hath took its flight, 

And bid her spighttul foes good-night.”’ 

Whether husband or lover was the one who did 
love this persecuted ludy ‘‘most dear,’’ doth not 
appear. 

But here is another lady, who certainly deserved 
a monument. The concluding request appears to 
have been made by her husband who then filled the 
post of sexton, and who did not like to be separated 
even in death, from so good a wife. None will de- 
ny that it is sufficiently quaint to be worthy of trans- 
scription. It records the place of interment of 
Betsey D. Darling, the mother of seventeen chil- 
dren, 12 of whom lie around her, and 2 of whom 
were lost at sea, and after this unportant history of 
her, thus speaks the husband: 

** Brother Sextons, please to leave a wide berth 
for me near by this stone.”’ 

An infant, into whose little ideas it never enter- 
ed that it should become an object of imterest, is 
interred beneath an old and half lost stone, which 
marks it as the oldest grave which ts yet preserved 
in thiscemetery. 

**Elizabeth Shute, aged 1 week, 
Died ye 22th Feb’y. 1655.”’ 

There is a chance of burial grounds, as of love or 
war, and in this case the very feeb'est, has surviv- 
ed the powerful and the strong. 

But anether tomb takes us still farther back into 
the years gone by, and has an antiquity which in 
this New world may well be ranked as curious. 
1] found this— 

‘Johanna Philips, wife of Deacon John Philips, 

aged 80 years, died 22d Oct. 1675.’ 

This old lady was consequently born in 1595, or 
but a few years over a century after the discovery 
by Columbus. If she could but raise her head from 
us long sleeping place by the side of the good dea- 
con, and Jook at Boston ‘Town now, with its tens of 
thousands of population, and its myriads of orna- 
mental and uselul notions, her sleep would be apt 
not to be dreamless thereafter. 

But here is an old one, and of a hero, too, though 
an humble one. We will let the stone first tell the 
history. 

‘*Here lies buried in a stone grave ten ft. deep, 
Capt. Dan’l. Malcolm, merchant, who departed 
this life, 

Oct. 23, 1769—aged 44 years. 
A true Son of Liberty; 
A Friend to the Public. 

An enemy of oppression and one of the foremost | 

in opposing the Revenue Acts of America.’’ 


It appears this brave Maleolm was early engaged 
in the quarrel with the oppressions of Britain over 
the people of Boston, and by his bravery soon be- 
came amarked man. He did not live to witness 
the Revolution, but even after his death, his ene- 
nies could not forego the desire of evineing their 
hatred of him. — Ilis “*stone grave ten feet deep,’’ 
became necessary to protect his remains from insult, 
but the tomb-stone itself bears many an evidence of 
Ulwill, Anencaumpment of British soldiers was 
stationed on the hill nigh to this grave, and occa- 
sionally the sentinels finding it the safest to attack | 
the dead, Jet flya volley at the monument. The 
marks of the bullets are perfectly apparent. It 
would seem that the record of a brave man like 
this should never be suffered to go into oblivion.’? | 


| 
j 


| 

Tue Inpian’s Reproor. A Shoshone war- | 
rior possessed a beautiful mare ; no horse in the 
prairie could outspeed her, and in the buffalo or | 
bear hunt, she would enjoy the sport as much | 
as her master, and run alongside the huge beast 
with great courage and spirit. Many proposi- 
tions were madeto the warrior to sell or ex- 
change the animal, but he would not hear of it. 
The dumb brute was his friend, his sole com- | 
panion ; they had both shared the dangers of 
battle and the privations of prairie travelling ; 
why should he part with her! The fame of | 
that mare extended so far, that in a trip he made | 
to San Francisco, several Mexicans offered him | 
large sums of money ; nothing, however, could 
shake him in his resolution. In those countries, | 
though horses will often be purchased at the 
low price of one dollar, it often happens that a 
steed, well known as a good hunter or a_ rapid 
pacer, will bring sums equal to those paid in 
England for a fine race horse. 

One of the Mexicans, a wild young man, re- 
solved to obtain the mare, whether or no. One| 
evening when the Indian was returning from 
some neighboring plantation, the Mexican laid 
down in some bushes at a short distance from 
the road, and moaned as if in the greatest pain. 
The good and kind-hearted Indian having reach- 
ed the spot, heard his cries of distress, dismount- 
ed from his mare and offered any assistance ; it 
was nearly dark; and although he knew the 
sufferer to be a pale-face, yet he could not dis- 
tinguish hisfeatures. ‘The Mexican begged for 
a drop of water, and the Indian dashed into a 
neighboring thicket, to procure it for him. As 
soon as the Indian was sufficiently distant, the 
Mexican vaulted upon the mare, and apostroph- 
ed the Indian : 

‘‘You fool of a red-skin, not cunning enough | 
for a Mexican ; you refused my gold; now 1) 
have the mare for nothing, and I will make the 
trappers laugh, when I tell them how easily 1 | 
have outwitted a Shoshone.”’ 

The Indian looked at the Mexican a few mo- 
ments in silence, for his heart was big, and the 
shameful treachery wounded him to the very 
core. At last he spoke : 

‘‘Pale-face,’’ said he, ‘‘forthe sake of others, 
I may not kill thee. Keep the mare, since 
thou art dishonest enough to steal the only 
property of a poor man; keep her, but never 











|essary beyond the limits of the artificial illumin- 


| burst forth in universal shouts. 
dred men were brigaded for the service of the 


/operation of kindling them could not be com. | 


|when the myriads were dispersing slowly, we 


nothing but a determined spirit and a well- 
trained mind. If half the time that many 
squander in idleness, were applied to the real 
objects of life, we would behold an entirely dif- 
ferent state of society. Upward and onward | 
would be the march of mind, and its healthy 
action would be felt in every department of 
life. 

Instead of the growing inclination for excit- 
ing scenes and grovelling pursuits, mankind 
would study the real objects of life, and each 
individual would strive to make his neighbor 





better, happier, and more intelligent. 

Commence, then, young men, to /ive as well 
as stay—to work and not lounge—to study your | 
own character and elevate your mind, instead | 
A hitle perse- | 
verance—a strong effort—a determined spirit, 
are all you need. With these ycu will succeed 
and become ina few years, what as yet you 
have not dared to hope for. [Phila. Sat. Cour. | 


MECHANICS’ EXHIBTION IN FRANCE. | 
| Mr. Walsh writes from Versailles to the Na- 
jtional Intelligencer, an interesting account of | 
ithe recent exhibition of manufactures, &c., in | 
France. He says :— 

‘+ In the palace of the Tuileries the ceremo- | 
nial of distributing the crosses and medals, 
awarded by the official committee for the recent | 
}exhibition of manufactures, occupied the court 

from one o'clock to half-past five in the after- 

‘noon. About twelve hundred of the exhibitors | 
| were assembled in the noble Hall of the Mar- | 
shalls, so called from the series of full length 
portraits. Louis Philippe was attended by all 
the royal family, and most of the cabinet and 
inunicipal dignitaries. Baron Thenard, the cel- 
ebrated chemist, chairman of the committee, 
opened the rites with an elaborate and rather 
prolix discourse, in which he signalized, like a! 
master of his science applied to the arts, the 
progress that each principal manufacture had | 
made, and the inventions in the interval since 

the Jast quinquennial display. ‘The king fol- 

lowed up this lecture in a brief and highly ani- 

mated complimentary address to French genius 

and profiency. ‘The minister of commerce then 

called forware successively each of the fortu- 

nate competitors, and Louis Philippe delivered 

in an earnest manner, the riband of the legion, | 
or the gold, silver, or bronze medal, as the award 
indicated. On face of the bronze medal! 
France is crowning the Genius of Industry ; on 
the other, you read this inscription : ** Thou 
enrichest me; | honor thee.’’ Speeches and 
distribution consumed four and a_ half hours, 
during which the old king stood without betray- 
ing fatigue. He wore the uniform of the na- 
tional guards. Atsix o'clock, about two hun- 
dred of the exhibitors—those who had obtained 
either the cross or the gold medal—partook with 
the royal group and the public functionaries of 
a dinner spread in the grand gallery of the pal- 
: A congress of emperors would pot and 
could not have been more luxuriously entertain- 
ed. ‘The plain clothes of the exhibitors formed a 
strong contrast with the official costume of prin- 
courtiers. Most of the plain guests 
were of humble origin and accustomed to the 
workshop. How new—and how strange tor 
themselves—such guests in the palace of the 
Bourbons, feasted with all pessible magnificence 
and courtesy. ‘The king rose to offer the first 
toast—** National industry ; to its past and fa- 
ture progress.”’ Next, the minister of com- 
merce, who had the post of honor beside the 
queen, gave ‘* His Majesty ;"’ and then the 
minister of finances, ‘* Her Majesty ;*’ and you 
may conceive the acclamations after each bum- 
per of such champagne. 

Between seven and eight o'clock the monarch 
and the royal party took their seats in the cen- 
tre baleony on the middle story, facing the gar- 
den of the Tuileries, to hear the concert of two | 

the parterre | 


} 


one 


ace. 


ces and 


hundred musicians, who were in 
below, in an elegant pavilion, so festooned and 
lighted as to resemble a huge basket of Jumin-| 
vus flowers. ‘The dinner guests were seated | 
within the palace, where they could enjoy at} 
ease the regale of eye and hear. ‘The music| 
lasted nearly an hour; ata quarter before nine | 
Louis Philippe gave the signal for the fire- 
works, and remained to witness them with the 
little count de Paris on his knee the whole. sit- 
ting. He returned, as soon as they were over, 
to sleep at Neuilly ; the royal cortege, or pro- 
cession of equipages, went through the crowds 
on the route at the slowest pace, with lighted 
torches, which a bright moon rendered unnee- 


ation. 

This, I am persuaded, excelled any spectacle 
of the kind ever afforded in modern times. 
They seemed to be a series of enchanted pala- | 
ces, and two walls of fire of various hues, from | 
the square or Place de la Concorde, through the 
Champs Elysees, to the triumphant arch, 
which was one blaze in colored and multiform 
radiance. An Englishman undertook the large 
basins in the gardens, and contrived lanterns 
which represented enormous flowers, such as 
tulips and anemonies. ‘The scene beyond was 
that of an endless magnificent fancy-ball 100m. 
1 refer to miles of perspective. All the public 
edifices glittered with curious and significative 
devices ; the hotels of the principle embassies 
corresponded ; the pyrotechnics, the most en- | 
gaging part of the marvels, for the spectators of 
every degree, deserved the admiration which 
Thirteen hun- 





lamps; these, however, were so many that the | 


pleted before eleven o’clock. At that hour, 
entered the Versailles coach for a ride of an 
hour and three quarters, with a silver sky and 
a most refreshing breeze. We passed from the 
city infinitude of noises and fires, by a pictures- 
que route, to the magnificent quiet of the place, 
and its keen pure air—nearly equal, together, 
to those of any mountain-top or sea-shore | | 
have ever trodden.” 





ENGLISH RAILROADS vs- CANALS. 


We believe we were the first, or certainly 
among the first,” in this State, who took the 
ground ‘‘ that Ratlways were better than Canals, 
particularly in these Jatitudes:—that they had 
superseded them in New England, and were 
destined to do so in this State :—that a good 
substantial Railway from Buffalo to the Hud- 
son, (located as it can be, on a /evel or descend- 
mg line,) taking into view the immense and in- 
creasing current of passengers to and from the 
West, could carry freight, with a handsome re- 
muneration to the stockholders, at rates less 
than are now charged on the Erie Canal, or 
even as contemplated to be charged, to pay in- 
terest on its costs, after its enlargement.’?” We 
were smiled at, considered ‘‘ too enthusiastic,’’ 





and by many deemed visionary in our views.— 
It is therefore, with no ordinary pleasure that 
we quote the following information, extracted 
from Herapath’s Commercial Journal of the 
27th ult., published in London, by which it will 
be perceived that on six of the principal and 
most profitable Canals in England, since the 
construction of railways side by side with them, 
they have fallen off in their receipts from 33 to 
66 per cent, while the railways have increased 
in their receipts in about the same ratio. It 
will be noticed at the same time, that the price 
of Stocks on the London Exchange shows a 
steady increase in the value of Railways, while 
the Grand Junction Canal, 90 miles long, one of 
the best, has fallen from £330 to £100 paid, 
and the Coventry Canal, from £1200 to 
£315!!! per share, and other canals in like 
proportion. 

From this we may learn the lesson, that this 
State, tosave her investment in the Erie and 


MEDICATED 


Vapor Bath Establishment, 


—AND— 
ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 


Vo. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 
R. M. M. MILES would respectfully inform the 


public, that his house is situated in one of the most 
pleasant, quiet and central streets in the city, which he 
has fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
the invalid. Patients are always under his immediate 
care, and can be boarded at a reasonable rate while they 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may pat- 
ronize this establishment can depend upon thorough 
medical treatment; and every means will be used to 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 
the shortest possible time. 
He has likewise secured the services of Mr HENRY 
PB. MAY,as an assistant. 
Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 





Champlain Canals, and to regulate the tolls in 
transtitute through this State, while they pro- 
tect our own agricultural and manufacturing in-| 
terests, would do well to take stock at one-third | 
the value of the present lines from the Hudson | 
to Buffalo, and to the same extent in the cost of | 
a substantial Tl’. or H. rail. Then throw open) 
the transportation of goods the entire year on| 
the railways, at the same rate of tolls as now) 
charged on the Erie Canal. JE. B. | 

Here follow extracts. 


‘*Ramways anp Canaus. In the appendix 
to a statement issued on behalf of the Grand 
Canal Company of Ireland, in the matter of the, 
proposed railway to Cashel, there are given 
some curious details as to the effect of railways 
on canal property. Thus, the Grand Junction 
Canal, which forms the first 90 miles of water 
communication between London and Birming-| 
ham, had, in the three years immediately pre- 
ceding the opening of the railway, an annual 
revenue from tolls ranging from £174,722 to, 
£198,000, regularly increasing. Since the 
railway has been fully in operation, this revenue | 
has varied from £121,139 to £113,012. The, 
Rochdale Canal is 33 miles long, and through-| 
out the entire distance the Manchester and 
Leeds Railway runs paratlel to it. In the three 
years previous to the opening of the railway the 
tolls ranged from £62,059 to 59 268 ; in the 
last three years they have varied from £31,- 
533 to £27,165. The Kennet and Avon Ca- | 
nal, and the Wilts and Berks Canal, are both 
affected by the Great Western Railway, and 
the tolls of the former have fallen, since the 
railway was opened, from £46,703 to £32,- 
045, and of the latter, from £19,328, to £8,- 
477. The Forth and Clyde Navigation has 
gone down from £62,516 to £42,218; and the 
Union Canal, which connects Edinburgh with 
the Forth and Clyde Canal, has had its nett 
profits reduced by railways from £12,000 to 
£4,284. The market price of canal stock has, 
of course, suffered in proportion. ‘Thus, shares 
in the Grand Junction Canal have fallen from 
£330 to LIAS per share; Warwick and Bur- 
mingham, from £330 to £180: Worcester 
and Birmingham, from £84 to £55; Kennet 
and Avon, from £25 to £9; and Rochdale, 
from £150 to £61 1-2; while Coverrry Canal 
shares, which at one time were as high as £1,- 
200 per share, have fallen as low as £315.”’ 

GOOD PREACHING, 

‘ Henry Melville is the most popular preacher 
in London. He prepares and preaches but one 
sermon in a week, which he always writes 
twice, very often three times. Professor Park 
in his eloguent Memoir of the late Mr. Homer, 
communicates the following facts: ‘'The edi-! 
tor of Massillon’s Lent Sermons, regards it asa 
prodigy that he finished a discourse in so short 
atime as ten or twelve days. This eminent 
preacher sometimes re-wrote a single sermon 
fifteen or twenty times. A distinguished schol- 
arin our own land re-wrote the most useful of 
his sermons thirteen or fourteen times, and la- 
bored in connexion with a literary friend two 
whole days on as many sentences. A living di- 
vine who has been called the prince of our pul- 
pit orators, spent a fortnight on a single dis- 
course, Which has already accomplished more 
good than 4000 sermons which were written by 
another of our pastors, at the rate of two a week. 
On the blank leaf of one of Dr. Griffin's manu- 
scripts, it appeared that his discourse had been 
preached ninety times. ‘Thusit had been touch- 
ed and retouched, reviewed and rewritten till 
so far as the author's power availed, it was per- 
fected.’ { Vt. Chronicle. 


Tue Honest Boy. A gentleman from the 
country placed his son with a dry goods mer- 
chant in ——-—— street. For atime all went on 
well. At Jength a lady came to the store to 
purchase a silk dress, and the young man wait- 
ed on her. The price demanded was agreed to, 
and he proceeded to fold the goods. He discov- 
ered, betore he had finished, a flaw in the silk. 
and pointing it out to the lady, said, *‘ Madam, I 
deem it my duty to tell you there is a fracture 
iu the silk.’ 

Ot course she did not take it. 

The merchant overheard the remark, and im- 
mediately wrote to the father of the young man 
tocome and take him home; ‘ for,’ said he, 
* he will never make a merchant.’ 

The father, who had ever reposed confidence 
in his son, was much grieved and hastened to 
be informed of his deficiencies. 

‘Why will he not make a merchant?’ asked 
he. 

‘ Because he has no tact,’ was the answer. | 

‘Only a day or two ago, he told a lady volun- | 
tarily, who was buying silk of him, that the 
goods were damaged; and J Jost the bargain. 
Purehasers must look out for themselves. If 
they cannot discover flaws, it would be foolish- 
ness of me to tell them of their existence.’ 

* And is that all his fault?’ asked the parent. 

‘Yes answered the merchant; ‘ he is very, 
well in other respects.’ 

* Then [ love tay son better than ever; and 1 
thank you for telling me of the matter ; I would 
not have him another day in your store for the 
world,’ | 





| ageeeyee IN’S WRITINGS. Thoughts on Spirit- 

ual subjects, translated from the writings of Fene- 
lon, with a fine engraved likeness of the author, from 
an original picture by Vivian. 

“This little volume, as its title purports, is a compi- 
lation of some of the choicest pieces from the pen of | 
this emineat divine.’ [Ch. Watchman. 

‘His writings are fall of the genuine spirit of Christ. | 
The holiest may read them with profit and delight. — 
The typographical dress of the present volume is beau- 
tifal and betitting its contents.’ [Zion’s Herald. 

‘Those who have read a previous volume by Mrs 
Follen, of translations from the same author, will be 
glad of this; for they both open a deep mine of reli- 
gious thought, and a perpetual fountasn from which 
they may refresh and strengthen their devotional feel- 
ings.” [Ch. Register. | 
Published and for sale at SEMPKINS’S Book and} 
Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. aug24 





( {UIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. The Pictur- 
FT esque Tourist, being a Guide through the North- , 
ern and Middle States and Canada, illustrated with | 
numerous engravings. 
Mitchell’s Traveller’s Guide through the United 
States, with tables of the distances, routes, &e. | 
Mitche'l’s Maps of all the New England States. | 
Bowen’s Picture of Boston, illustrated by a large | 
nuinber of engravings. 5 
A Guide to Washington, illustrated with 1 
engravings. 
For sale by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. | 


aug3l 


| 
5 steel | 








| 
rue POETRY AND HISTORY OF WYOM.- |} 
ING, The Poetry and History of Wyoming, | 
containing Campbell’s Gertrude, witha biographical | 
sketch of the Author, by Washington Irving, and the | 
History of Wyoming from its discovery to the begin- 
ning of the present century ; by Wm. L. Stone; 12mo, 
plates. A few copies for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, | 
134 Washington st. augl0 





JHE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE DAVID- 
SONS—of Margaret Miller Davidson, with a Me- 
moir by Washington Irving, of Lucretia Maria David- 
son, with a Memoir by Miss Sedgwick; of Mrs Da- 
vidson, edited by Miss Sedgwick. For sale by W.) 


CROSBY, 118 Washington st. augl7 | 

] EA, or the Baptism in Jordan, by Strauss, Author 
4 of Helon’s Pilgrimage, The Lite of Christ, &.— 

For sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington street. 
augl7 


ONSOLATORY VIEWS OF DEATH, ad- 

/ dressed to a friend under bereavement, to which 

are added some Prayers in affliction, by Henry Col- 

man. Just received by W. CROSBY, 118 Washing- 
ton st. aug24 














| Venetian; 


| prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 


tendants and the best of Nurses. heir department is 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
a part of his medical education: and he has found by 
long experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 





Bath isone of the most efficacious agents ever in- | 


vented for removing every kind of disease that preys | 


upon the human system; and in connection with other | 


appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inalleases within the reach of human skill; and it has 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing 
else has failed. This is particularly the case with 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum, 


scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- | 


reux, nervous irritability, painfuland diseased eyes, | 
~ s 


sore throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costive- 


ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate | 

glandular affections, dropsy, consumption, (phtisis pul- 

monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, | 
b } 


gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 


diseases. The lungs are readily reached by inhaling | 


the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthens the skin, that extensive organ 
which nature has provided for removing injurious mat- 
ter from the system. 


one ; | 
The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed | 
agreat luxury by many who have noparticular disease, | 


being far ruperior to any other kind of Bath. They 


are varied, to adapt them to various constitutions and | 
diseases; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, | 


from the mostathletic and robust, downto the mostdel- 


ieate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; | 


the use of them prov ing a tonic, and consequently in- 
vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should 
be saved trom the hands of quacks and ignorant men, 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Patients can take them under the advice of their 
own Physicians, and rely npoutheir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. 

He agent for the sale of Hicks 


is 


| 


& Miner’s | 


Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a | 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of | 
lodine, Sodaand Potash; Vegetables and essential | 


oils. It contains all the elements of its operation with- 


in itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 


highest standing throughout the country—Patronized | 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- | 


isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Cireulars 


containing certificatesand directions are furnished with | 


each Bath. 


These Baths can be administered to persons who | 


may be coufined at their houses in the city and vicinity 


REFERENCES. 


Phineas Capen, Esq. Probate Office, Boston. 
Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro” Hotel, ” 
George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, = 
John N. Bradk vy, 16 State streel, we 
L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, oe 
Samoel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, ss 
A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, a 


J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “6 

E.G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, 

Danic! Mann, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 

Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 
Whig, 9 North Common street, Lynn. 

S. Newman, Esq, “Newburyport. 

Philip Cushing, “ 
my25 


=. SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 
The above Hymn Book is a revised editlon of the 
one entitled the Boston Sunday Schnol Hymn Book, 
first published in 1833, of which ‘ 


[ six large editions 
found a ready sale. 


Of course it has the sanction of 
pubhe approbation. 

This book has now been very much enlarged, with 
the addition of a hundred new ‘and beautiful Hymus, 
and has appended to it, probably the best and most 
appropriate forms of Prayers and Scripture readings 
of any book that has yet been published. This being 
the case, and the whole having been handsomely ste- 
reotyped, the public may depend upon it as a favored 
book. Itus not a cumbersome book of 3 or 4 distinct 
parts, requiring a rigid system of rules inthe Sunday 
School, but is embraced in one neat and portable vol- 
ume; and this is no small recommendation of the 
work. This new book having been out only about two 
mouths has met witha sale of two thousand copies, and 
among others is already introduced into the following 
Sunday Schools, &c: ; ; 

The Howard Sunday School, Boston. 

The Pitts Street Chapel, Boston. 

Tweltth Congregationational Sunday School, (Rev. 
Mr Barrett's) Boston, : 

v Mer Osgood’s Sunday School, Cohasset. 
v Mr Bartlett’s, Marblehead. 

~v Mr Sanger’s School, Dover. 

‘vy Mr Furness’s School, Philadelphia. 

Hawes Place Sunday School, (Rev Mr Lippit’s,) 
South Boston, &e. 


The following recommendation, we cut from the Sa- 


lem Gazette: 
*The compiler has long been known as a devoted and 
successful advocate of the Sabbath School cause, and 


bis experience has afforded him an unusual advantage | 


inthe preparation of this book. One ot its peculiar 
merits is, that itis purely a ‘Sunday School Hymn 
Book.’ Nearly 100 Hymns not found in any other 
edition.are inserted in this. A large number are of an 


occasional ch tracter, and adapted to celebrations, ru- | 


ral excursions, &e. Tothe whole is appended a se- 
ries of lessons and prayers appropriate for the open- 


ing and close ot school. 


tion of the Sunday School Society, and needs no high- ; 


er recommendation.’ 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 
je29 Publisher, 124 Washington st. 


CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, 
M. D., Member of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 
taken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howard 





ri 
- 


) Street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOs- 
| PITAL for INVALIDS. 


lo importantand difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city will 


| 
| 


{ 
j 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


be had in consultation: and patients who place them- | 


selves under the care of Dr. D.. and who wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 
may be assured thatevery effort will be made for their 
comfort and well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Iodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, 
as they are now given at the principal hospitals of 
London and Paris. ‘The effect of these baths upon the 
system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir- 
ginia, and the Lodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many com- 
plaints of long standing, which have. resisted the ordi- 
nary modes of treatment. 

Oe Terms $6 to $12 per week. jlo 


ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 


No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings | 
r | 


and other goods in his line, among which are English 


Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- | 


terns; Super three ply, Damask, ‘Twilled and Striped 
Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which com- 


and will be sold at the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves. 


. a29 





WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 
At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 
FPVHOSE about to adopt the healthy practice ef daily 

ablution, will find the above the easiest, cheapest 
and quickest method of performing the operation. 
Those on the eve of house-keeping will find at this 
establishment every thing appertaining to the kitchen 
department, with catalogues to facilitate 
their selection, and are respectfully invited 
my25 6m * 





in making 
ec to call. 
NATH’L. WATERMAN. 





HURCH LAMPS AND COMMUNION WARE. 
The subscribers invite the attention of purchasers 
to their extensive stock of Church and Hall Lamps 
including Chandeliers of every description, Pulpit and 
Gallery Lamps, in greater variety than can be found at 
any other establishment ; also a large assortment of 
Silver, Silver Plated, and Britannia Communion Ser- 
vice, embracing Flagons of 3 sizes, Plates, Cups 
Baptismal Fonts, ete, all of which are offered for sale 
at low prices; with 4 general assortment of Fancy 
Hard-ware goods, and House-keeping articles, at 
wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. 

LOWS, BALL*&-CO., 
123 Washington street. 

my25 6Gmisk&os 
QAR ATE DAY BOOK. Just published by B.H. 
tO GREENE, 124 Washington st., “The Sabbath 
Day Book,’ for Boys and Girls, 2d edition. Also, 








NEY CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW - | 


| 


This book has the approba- } 


| 
| 
| 





‘The Week Day Book,’ fo: Boys and Girls augl7 


DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET, 
H AVING completed the alterations in their Store 


would give 
NOTICE TO THEIR CUSTOMERS, 
that they have again opened with a 
y . ] ‘ a | 
Fresh Stock of Spring Goods, 


and the 








y will receive by future arrivals of the 

STEAMSHIPS AND FRENCH PACKETS, 
every new style of 

LONDON AND PARIS GOODS. 
They have added to their establishment a large 
SHAWL ROOM, 
and will be enabled to offer as handsome an assortment 
of SHAWLS as can be found in the city. 
A beautiful assortment of new styles 
COL’D DRESS SILKS. 

Superior make of Black and Blue Black SILKS 
AND BOMBAZINES, RICH MOUSLIN 
DE LAINES, BARAGES, BALZORINES, 
ADRIANOPLES, PRINTED MUSLINS, 
LAWNS, &c. §€c. 

They still keep their usual stock of LINENS, and 
having paid particular attention to this article for sev- 


eral years, they feel confident that the styles they offer | 


are such as will give satisfaction. 
Constantly on hand every article of 
MOURNING GOODS. 

COTTONS and FLANNELS of the best manufac- 
ture. 

LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, of every price and 
quality. 

BLANKETS.QUILTS, LINEN DAMASKS, and 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and every 
other article of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Purchasers may depend upon buying every article as 


low ax it can be obtained in any other Store in the | 


city. ‘The lowest price will always be named,as ONE 
PRICE is strictly adhered to. 


DANIELL & €O., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 


201 WASHINGTON STREET. 
ap20 





VHAMBER SHOWER BATHS — easily used 

/ without wetting the floor or furniture. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the public that 
he vontinues to manufacture, :.nd has for sale, the just- 
ly celebrated SLIDING TOP SHOWER BATHS, 
for which a patent was granted on the 12th of October, 
1845. 

All orders will be immediately attended to, and they 
will be finished in such style as may be preferred by the 
purchaser. The rapid sale which this bath has had, 
and the universal approbation it has received, is a suf- 
ficient guaranty of its usefulness. 


The following letters addressed to the patentee, from 


gentlemen well known to the public,are offered as eviden- | 


ces of its great utility and adaptation to the purposes 
for which it is designed. 


SPRING GOODs. 
C. MESSINGER 


ESPECTFULLY iny; : 
niet “ping! Invites the attention of purchay. 


tock of Housekeeping and other 


DRY GoopsS 
At 177 Washington Street, 


Where he is daily receiving 
Auction and otherwise, wh 
sold at the Lowest Mark 
gical variety of 





new Spring Goods from 
lich he engages shall be 
et Prices, comprising a 


LINENS, 
—of different textures—such as— 


5-4, 6-4, 10-4, 12-4 Linen Sheetings, 
Pillow Case Linens, 7-8 and 4-4 Linen Shirtin 
Richardson’s undressed Linens, * 
6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damasks, 
6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damask Table Cloths 
Satin Damasks and Cloths, J 
— Damask Napkins, Damask Doylies, 
an s-eye Diaper, Scotch Diaper, 
i. taker Diaper, Russia Diaper, Huccabuc Diaper 
CRASH—Brown damask T 
ask Crumb Cloths. 


DOWLAS—W indow Shade 
brics, Linen Cambric Hdkfs, 1 
slate Linens. 


Also, e . able Cover i 
a » embossed Table € overs, do Piano do, Worst. 
-d Damask do, colored c 


“ee cotton do, Toilet Table Cove 
Fruit Doylies, ; Table Covers, 


; BATH WHITNEY AND ROSE BLA NKETS— 
Crib Blankets, Power Loom Quilts, Imperial Quilts 
Counterpanes, Comforters, Furnitore Dimoty Cotton 
F ringes, lickings, Jeans, Drillings, Cambric ar i 

Muslins, Bishop Lawns, stripe and check Muslins oF 

COTTON SHEETINGS a 1SHIRT GS, fi 
| the best manufactures, pe -_ aire _ 
| 
| 8-4, 7-8, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 UNSHRINKING 
~: a - > “ , 4 , a Ve af. s ( 

NELS, English F lannels, Gauze Flannels. r 
| DRESS and CLOAK GOODS—PF 
jian Silks, Alepines, Mouslin de L 
{ Prints ane Ginghams, Thibet Cloths 
Indiana Cloths, &e. &c. &e. 

i Also, BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 
| Summer Stuffs, for Gent’s and Childrens’ wear. F 
VESTINGS, &e. &e. tf mh23 


| IGHLY IMPORTANT! Alldiscoveries in den. 
tal science, whether Mechanical or Surgical, that 
| tend to a practical improvement in that branch of Sur 
gery, should be made known by all proper means, that 
| the public may avail themselves of the benefits deriva- 
j ble from them, The luxuries of life, connected with 
| other causes, either constitutional or local, have made 
such sad inroads upon the number and health of our 
vatural teeth, as to make it an important study with 
j the deutal profession, to substitute others in their 
| steal, ina manner the least objectionable. Objections 
of much weight, have been urged against artificial 
teeth on plate, from the known tact, that large portions 
of brass and copper are contained in the solder that is 
used, for connecting the teeth with the plate. "Tne im 
| purity of this composition is seen after a few days, in 


able Cloths, brown dam- 


Linen, Linen Cam- 
-inen Lawns, brown and 








FLAN- 
rench and Jtal- 


aines, Alpaccas, 
» Victoria Robes, 


From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pastor of Hollis # change of its color, toa dark dirty appearance, at- 
street Church, Boston. tended with a brassy taste. But this is not all. The 

February 13, 1844. connecting of sot less than four different kinds of metal 

Sia,—The Portable Shower Bath, manufactured by | in the mouth, produces a galvanic action, which tends 
you, has been used by one of my family for about four | to impair the general health of the gums, and conse- 
months, and highly commends itself, as well for the | quently to effect unfavorably the remaining natural 
compactness of its arrangement, as for the neatness | teeth. DR. S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, has 
and facility of its operation. I have seen no other succeeded in making such improvements in the manner 
contrivance for the same purpose that combiues so | of setting artificial teeth on plate, as to entirely obvi- 
many advantages as this, and, at the same time,involves | ate every objection that can be urged against the m; 
so little expense. the solder used by him, being of equal purity with the 
As l have been for several years in the daily use of plate, and warranted to neither oxidize, or produce the 
the shower bath with great benefit to meself, Lcanconfi- unpleasant taste of brass or copper while worn. An 
deatly recommend the * sliding top bath’ of Mr. Bates Unprovement of great importance has also been recent- 
to all such as wish to enjoy the comfort of conscious ly made by Dr. S. in the manner of adapting the plate 
cleanliness, and the kindred blessings of cheerfulness to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit of the 
Jounx Prerponr. whole work being removed, and replaced again, at the 
pleasure of the wearer, with as much convenience, asa 

Erom the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham- | glove can be taken from the hand, or a ring from the 
bers street Church, Boston. finger, and then replaced again: and yet, when on, 

March 12, 1844. are firm, easy and inoffensive. These are improve- 

Sir,—I have, during the last year, made use of ments that commend themselves to the consideration of 
‘Bates’ sliding top Shower Bath,’ and have been ex- all who may desire artificial teeth. During the two 
ceedingly wellpleased withit. It seems to me to be su- Paeefel i <td _— — ee ~— ae eos 
iumany respects, to any other shower bath that ee r ’ <bbbiiocaets Pe _ ae ta aaa ces . the dental iene 
SaMuEL BARRETT. rave been successfully treated by Dr. by first destroy- 

prey ing the nerve and lining membrane of the teeth with 
From Nestor Houghton, Esq., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat- his anodyne, without pain, and then filling them. As 
ham Row, Boston. there is a general disposition in the community to de- 

. fer all unnecessary operations on their teeth until they 

: March 12, 1844. becoine painful, it is most respectfully urged, that all 

Dear Sir,—I have been in,the habit of using a shower | teeth be immediately filled, as soon as decay has coih- 
bath, almost daily, for five or six years. Beside the » 
feeling of cleanliness, Ll think it has been of advantage ed, aud if property done uiv wort fs sale tor ite. 1 ne 
to my bealth. I bave used baths variously constructed, proper filling for such eases is unquestionably the purest 
but none have given ine so much satisfaction as the one gold. The usual method of setting tee thon wood 


and health. 





per ior, 
I have seen 


menced, before the general health of the teeth is effect- 


Bi fn - . » ow ing “T* ~ 2 ° e cS - ‘ 
I obtained from you, ¢ alled the ‘Sliding ‘Top Shower pivot, is found to be objectionable, as the pivot is too 
Bath. It is simple im tts construction, and works ea- liable to become soft and weak, and ina few months 
sily. Atmy suggestion, several of my friends have }yeaks entirely off. An improvementof much importt 


also made trial of it; and allagree in pronouncing it) ance has been adopted by Dr S. in substituting gold 


the best article of the kind they have ever known. It 
is a neat, compact piece of furniture, and the one I 
have I consider quite an ornament to my room. 

Yours, &e N. HouGcurTon. 


From James E. Murdoch, Esq., Vocal and Ath- 


and €ilver pivots, which make them ten-fold firmer, and 
less offensive. Dr S. continues the ure of his justly 
celebrated Parisian Instruments for the extraction of 
ulcerated teeth, stumps, and fongs, and can assure the 
public, that in the hands of one, possessing a correct 
knowlede of their use with an experience of twenty-five 


letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. years, success must always bethe result. Terms: for 
March 12, 1844. a full set of upper and under teeth on plates, from $50 

Dear Sir,—I feel much pleasure in being able to bear | to $100; For a full upper set confined by atmospheric 
testimony to the great utility of your Shower Bath.— pressure, from 25 to $50; For two or more teeth on 
Asa promoter of health, the advantages arising trom plate, confined to other teeth by clasps, from 2 to $5; 
its use are inealculable. Having experienced them, 1 For setting on gold and silver pivots, from 1,50 to $3; 
teel induced to recommend them to general notice.— | For filling common sized cavities with gold $1; For 


The Sliding Top Shower Bath, of your construction, 
is preferable to all others, inasmuch as it can be kept 
in a small space, and its benefits enjoyed ata moment’s 
notice, without the loss of time, or the use of Baths 
differently constructed. James Ek. Murpocnu. 





From gentlemen who have purchased the Bath, 
and used it intheir Families. 
February 8, 1844. 
The undersigned, having used in our families Bates’ 
Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 
that it is a very useful, convenient, and necessary arti- 
cle, more simple in its construction, and better adapted 


to the wants of the public thaa any thing heretofore | 


introduced, and withal, so low in price, compared with 


other bathing apparatus, that we take pleasure in re- | 


commending it to all who are in the cleanly and healthy 
practice of frequent bathing; and we feel assured, 
that all who use it, will unite with us in the expression 
of approbation, which is fully justified by our experi- 
ence. 
Henry T. Bader, East Bos- William Beals, Boston. 
ton, M. M. Ballou, 
Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Walker, Brook 
bury, line, 
. Gardner, Boston. Henry Burditt, Cambridge, 
Phineas E. Gay, Boston. William Dall, Boston, 
Franklin Greene, Jr, Bos- E. Bartlett, Roxbury. 
ton. c, Briggs, - 
Samuel 8. Curtis, Bostor, George Browne, Boston. 


se 


Ss 


DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. 

BATHING AND SnoweRinG. ‘It is surprising,’ 
says Dr. Combe in his excellent treatise on health, * to 
what a laientable extent this most important preserva 
tive and restorative of health and comfort is neglected. 
Most people think if they bathe themselves once or 
twice a year it is quite sufficient, whereas none should | 
think of washing themselves less than once a week. If 
students and professional men would faithfully attend 
to this item of their duty, we should not hear them 
speak so often of bad digestion, i health, and unfit- 


ness for study; and very many who now find an un-| 


) a good oldage, free of those 
diseases that ina thousand torms prey upon the body. 
There is nothing that will give the system so healthful 
and agreeable a tone as this. Water, of tepid or blood 
warmth, with a flesh brush or otherwise, should gen- 
erally be used, especially by invalids. ‘Phe skin should 


timely grave, weald live to 


all other kinds of filling, from 50 cents to $1; Ex- 
tracting 25 cents. All operations warranted. Office, 
No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 
ton. 6m my25 


i GIREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND*FHYYNs.— 

¥ JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms end 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The folowing are some of the societies and towns in 
l'which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F.W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont;) Second Society, (Rev C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soct- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rey 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Covol- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev Dr Dewey;) Charch of the Say ior, Brooklyn, 
1 N.Y. (Rev Mr Farley; ) Cambridge, E. € ambridge, W. 
Cambridge, Cambridgepert, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshticld, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, W eston, Ne w- 
buryport, Sandw ich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
| Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
| Bedford, Greenticld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bi\\- 
Merica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N.H; Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 
I; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Allton, Il; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky 5 and many 
other societies in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. er ; 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition ef about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
' examine this collection, and those wishing copies oe 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying i ) 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs. 

ap27 if te 
Poems, by Mary Ann 
Y CROS- 
aug24 














“ISS DODD'S POEMS. 
h H. Dodd, 12mo; just received by WM. 
BY, 118 Washington st. 








be carefully dried after washing, and the flannels worn ———_$<<<$<<<——_ eer 

next to the body should be changed. This should ot OFFICE OF THE 

faithfully repeated according to the circumstances of | xt: , WY Eh 

the individual. By this means health would be secured CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 

that in a thousand instances is now — , AND , 

Apparatus for Vz 3aths always on hand. “ “ re ELLANY 
Asti - V BADGER, 49 Congress street. | RELIGIOUS MISC a ’ 
“a ile ig 3in my25 AT 


Boston, March 12, 1844. 
TINDLASS 


BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA-| 
\ MENTAL FURNITURE. A general assort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than can be purchased at any other <n 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSE Lis 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 
Also, Ornamental or I 


-ainted and Gilt Furniture, m 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior Ss 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. m2 F 
sia anaieban adel CEERI 

EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.— 
if The office of this establishment has been porate 
ed from 35 Cornhill to 140 Washington ,opposite schoo 
street, Boston. 

Gratetul for the pat 
proprietors beg leave to say, 
spared to merit its continuance. 

N. B. Goods dyed as low as a 


and returned in as short time. 

ULIAN: or Scenes in Judea; by = bh Meson 
J Author of Letters from Rome, ke.» * — & | ie 

Also, Zenobia, or Letters from I alinyra, c & ~ 
by same Author; a fresh supply of the on ee 
aud for sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Was ~y 
street. ang 
T\R. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE 
] GOSPELS, the last edition, Svo, London; Wil- 
ton’s Concessions of Trinitarians in favor of the views 
{ Seripture as embraced by Unitarians, 8vo, London. 
“or sale at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st. augl0 


ronage heretofore received, the 
that no exertion will be 


t any other place, 
m25 








CATION. A_ Vindication of 
Unitarianism, in reply to Mr ge Dis- 
cours the Socinian Controversy; by James Yates, 
M. A, esound edition, $vo; for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington street. augl 


ATES’S VINDI 








WM. CROSBY'S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 


T. HOMER, 
No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFA CTURER, 
ND Importer and Dealer of French, English and 
A. German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &c. 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. 
5° Remember that the name is in Porcelain, ovet 
he door—opposite the Washington House. n 


JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 


P . nd 
§G Sails made on the most reasonable terms a 
2s am ¢ -_ nts ¢ » shortest notice. 
warranted in all respects at the s feb 18 


—————<_ 
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BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


Dottars, payable ™ 
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TERMS.—-THREE 4 

months, or Two DoLLars AND 

yaid in advance. ; ane em 
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of the publisher, until all arrearage 4 nk  besinets 
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